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I hope it will not appear irreverent to say that I wish our Lord 
had established a Sacrament of Friendship. Baptism admits in- 
fants to the supernatural life soon after they have begun their 
natural existence. Confirmation makes them strong and brave 
soldiers of Christ about the time they are meeting their spiritual 
enemies for the first time. There is Penance for the same soldier 
when he has been wounded in the conflict, or perhaps made tem- 
porary prisoner by the foe. There is Holy Communion,* the 
sacrament of God’s love, to cover the whole period from child- 
hood to the grave. The beautiful Sacrament of Matrimony con- 
secrates the chaste affection of lovers, purifying and exalting na- 
ture by divine grace, and making the home permanent and parent- 
hood sacred; it is the singular privilege of this sacrament to be 
chosen by the Church as a figure of the union between Christ and. 
His people. At about the same period those elect souls who find 
love in the sanctuary and home upon the altar receive the sublime 
Sacrament of Holy Orders. At the end of the long battle the 
soldier who began with divine bathing ends with divine anoint- 
ing to strengthen him for the last skirmish. And so the unfold- 
ing seasons of life are marked with God’s love and encourage- 
ment and comfort and counsel. The entrance into conventual 





* Of old the Sacred Host was laid upon the tongue of newly baptized infants, 
and surely there could be no sweeter shrine for our Hidden God than the heart 
of a child; but for centuries the mystic mingling of the soul with Christ through 
Holy Communion has been confined to the period of conscious love of God. 
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life is also marked with ritual and special blessing. All of the 
great loves of life are born and nourished in symbolism and grace, 

I wish there were a Sacrament of Friendship to hallow that 
true union of hearts in trust and service and devotion which is 
one of the noblest adventures of life. But I remember Sacra- 
menta propter homines! If there were a Sacrament of Friendship 
it would be necessarily an aristocratic sacrament: comparatively 
few would be capable of receiving it. Our Lord wrought His first 
miracle as an act of friendship under almost trivial circumstances 
and to prevent a mere momentary embarrassment. It may be 
that if all men and women had within them the capability of friend- 
ship there would be eight sacraments instead of seven. Or perhaps 
in the purposes of Divine Love baptism, which makes us children 
of God and elects us into universal brotherhood with Christ, was 
intended to be the Sacrament of Friendship. One would get that 
impression from Saint Paul’s frequent references to those “of the 
household of the faith,’* but on the other hand if baptism were 


*It is a wonderful passage that thus unites the names of Cardinal Newman, 
St. John Chrysostom and St. Paul in a eulogy of true priestly friendship: “No 
one could live in his friends more intimately than St. John Chrysostom; he had 
not a monk’s spirit of detachment in such severity as to be indifferent to the 
presence, the handwriting, the doings, the welfare, soul and body, of those who 
were children of the same grace with him, and heirs of the same promise. He 
writes as if he considered that the more religious a man is, the more sensitive 
he will be of a separation from his friends in religion; and, by the very topics 
which he uses in handling the subject of bereavement, in one of his letters to 
Olympias, he betrays his own acute suffering under the trial. The passage is 
too long to quote, but I may attempt an abstract of it. 

“Tt is not a light effort,’ he says (Ep. 2), ‘but it demands an energetic soul 
and a great mind to bear separation from one whom, we love in the charity of 
Christ. Every one knows this who knows what it is to love sincerely, who knows 
the power of supernatural love. Take the blessed Paul: here was a man who 
had stripped himself of the flesh, and who went about the world almost with a 
disembodied soul, who had exterminated from his heart every wild impulse, and 
who imitated the passionless sereneness of the immaterial intelligences, and who 
stood on high with the Cherubim, and shared with them in their mystical music, 
and bore prisons, chains, transportations, scourges, stoning, shipwreck, and every 
form of suffering; yet he, when separated from one soul loved by him in Chris- 
tian charity, was so confounded and distracted as all at once to rush out of that 
city, in which he did not find the beloved one whom he expected. “When I was 
come to Troas,” he says, “for the gospel of Christ, and a door was opened to 
me in the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus my brother; 
but bidding them farewell, I went into Macedonia.” 

“Ts it Paul who says this?’ he continues, ‘Paul who, even when fastened in the 
stocks, when confined in a dungeon, when torn with the bloody scourge, did never- 
theless convert and baptize and offer sacrifice, and was chary even of one soul 
which was seeking salvation? and now, when he has arrived at Troas, and sees 
the field cleansed of weeds, and ready for the sowing, and the floor full, and 
ready to his hand, suddenly he flings away the profit, though he came thither 
expressly for it. “So it was,” he answers me, “just so; I was possessed by a 
predominating tyranny of sorrow, for Titus was away; and this so wrought upon 
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intended as the Sacrament of Friendship it is of all divine or- 
dinances the most neglected after its reception. It will be one of 
the chief consolations of Heaven to enjoy genuine friendship with 
all the blest. 


I. 


The priest must above all things be a normal man. He will 
understand and help others in proportion as he is so. Mental 
sympathy of some kind is essential to real service and where emo- 
tional sympathy is present the priest’s work will be all the better 
done. Ruskin somewhere points out that the difference between 
play and labor is that while both may equally call on us for great 
effort, play is effort for its own sake and work is effort for the 
sake of some good outside itself. A classical example is the football 
player who every day exhausts his physical energies in a desperate 
struggle which he calls play. He quits the field weary but happy, 
and on the way home probably meets a man, classified in the com- 
munity as engaged in hard labor, who has put forth less strenuous 
effort, and never dreams of calling it fun. Similarly the Chinese 
contemplate with bewilderment what they call “the idle labor of 
walking” as practiced by us “western devils.” Play, in reality, 
is the ordinary man’s refuge from the labor which delights him not. 
Hence, I suppose, the college boy’s addiction to athletics as an escape 





me as to compel me to this course.” Those who have the grace of charity are 
- et to be united in soul only, they seek for the personal presence of him 
ey love. 

“‘Turn once more to this scholar of charity, and you will find that so it is. 
“We, brethren,” he says, “being bereaved of you for the time of an hour, in 
sight, not in heart, have hastened the more abundantly to see your face with great 
desire. For we would have come unto you, I, Paul, indeed, once and again, 
but Satan hath hindered us. For which cause, forbearing no longer, we thought 
it good to remain at Athens alone, and we sent Timothy.” What force is there 
in each expression! That flame of charity living in his soul is manifested with 
singular luminousness. He does not say so much as “separated from you,” nor 
“torn,” nor “divided,” nor “abandoned,” but only merely “for the time of an 
hour”; and separated, “not in heart, but in presence only”; again, “have hastened 
the more abundantly to see your face.” What! it seems charity so captivated 
you that you desiderated their sight, you longed to gaze upon their earthly, fleshly 
countenance? ’ “Indeed, I did,” he answers: “I am not ashamed to say so; for in 
that seeing all the channels of the sense meet together. I desire to see your 
presence; for there is the tongue which utters sounds and announces the secret 
feelings; there is the hearing which receives words, and there the eyes which 
image the movements of the soul.” But this is not all: not content with writing 
to them letters, he actually sends to them Timothy, who was with him, and who 
was more than any letters. And, “We thought it good to remain alone”; that is, 
when he is divided from one brother, he says, he is left alone, though he had so 
many others with him.’”—(Newman’s Historical Sketches, Vol. II, Chap. 4.) 
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from study and the tendency of bored youth and old to dance and 
frequent the movies. On the other hand artists and scholars, as 
a rule, use little time in what is called amusement, for they find 
in their normal activities the elements of recreation and delight that 
others seek in play. I have always felt that one reason why the 
monks of an older day pursued scholarship with gusto and vigor 
was that the ancient monasteries were not so warm and comfortable, 
and perhaps not so accessible to worldly diversion, as the modern 
sort; and hence the brothers were driven by force to find their joy 
in study. I have no doubt at all but that athletics, while seemingly 
a necessity in modern colleges and having an important purpose 
to serve, is one explanation of the lean and meager results achieved 
by the American school. 


Now the priest as an earnest man will ordinarily get so large a 
measure of enjoyment out of his varied labors as to make the 
quest of public amusement for him a matter of little moment. 
Some of his duties will be particularly laborious, such as a heavy 
confessional, and perhaps the preparation of his sermons. Others, 
like visiting the sick or the school, or teaching catechism, will carry 
with them a delicious condiment of amusement and pleasure. The 
country priest, deprived of clerical companions, will very often 
take refuge in a hobby. I have often noted with surprise and 
delight how many priests are interested in toying, and sometimes 
serious experimentation, with electrical appliances and devices. 
There is a growing interest, for example, in wireless outfits. Others 
will decide that the price of a meek and lowly Ford gives them at 
once fresh air and more uncontaminated and appropriate recrea- 
tion than would the same amount of money expended in any other 
way. Sometimes the clerical taste runs to pets, such as a wise dog 
or a friendly horse, and there are those who delight in collections 
of butterflies, or minerals or inexpensive art objects. Finally there 
is the happy cleric whose yearning is for books and music. All 
of these types, assuming discretion and moderation in their meth- 
ods, are worthy of admiration in varying degrees. Each will have 
his critics, no doubt, and particularly the priest who is devoted to 
fresh air and Saint Christopher. ’Tis true and ’tis pity that 
there are always found among us those who, like the Presbyterians 
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in Hudibras, are constantly “compounding sins they are inclined to 
by damning those they have no mind to.” 

One great lesson we ought all to learn is tolerance of the tastes 
and preferences of others in different matters, provided only the 
brothers remain within the limits of priestly decorum. A man 
does not give up elemental human rights in ordination, and there 
is so much sameness in our early training, in the admirable tradi- 
tions handed down from one generation to another, in the similar- 
ity of methods in our work, and in the glorious fixity of our 
teaching that—always within the limits of priestly propriety— 
there ought to be not only tolerance but enjoyment of the little 
individual touches that give personality and flavor to each man. 


Il, 

The acquaintances of a priest will almost necessarily be legion. 
His own people will look upon him as a father and a friend, even 
in cases where he seldom meets them for a word of general con- 
versation. Of that relationship, so sacred and so tender, so remote 
and so impersonal in a sense, we need not speak at length here. 

But from among the flock a few will almost necessarily be sin- 
gled out as familiars. The work of the choir may bring them 
more particularly within his zone, or some sort of pious activity 
within the parish, or it may be merely a general social attraction. 
He feels content in the presence of such persons, or finds enjoyment 
in conversation, in music or in some other social quality afforded 
by them. Perhaps these people will be professional men, the law- 
yers, the doctors, the editors or the teachers, and it is rather natural 
for the priest to seek to enjoy the companionship of such as these. 
It requires nice discernment to know how to carry one’s self with 
perfect poise and balance in these relationships. Where all persons 
concerned are gentlemen by instinct there is not likely to be any 
abuse. Sometimes, however, under the genial expansiveness of such 
association the priest may forget that even as the sacramental veils 
hang between the Eucharistic God and that human love which he 
SO poignantly craves, so the heart of the priest must always be 
curtained round with the veils of reticence and consecration and 
reverential honor. There is no more beautiful sight than the deli- 
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cate charm of a priest who instinctively and seemingly without 
effort does the right thing in the right way in all his social dealings 
with the laity. In no other relationship of life does good breeding 
show to better advantage. For success here, natural aptitude js 
essential, while blood, though commonly an advantage, is by no 
means necessary. Books of admonition on points of social contact 
ought not perhaps to be necessary for the priest. On the other hand 
they should never be despised even by the more wise. In the long 
run it will always be found that there is a consideration of wisdom 
and utility underlying every suggestion within such books. The 
man whose instincts are gentle and refined may get along without 
the book, but far deeper than any superficial hints that may be 
found in print is the sense of decorum and priestly propriety 
which has constant opportunity to function in intercourse with 
the laity. Something may be accomplished here too by wise ad- - 
monition, but in general if a man needs to be told such things it 
is useless to tell him. Such a one would be wise to reduce to a 
minimum his modulus of elasticity. Almost certainly he has no 
call to the social apostolate and had better find his diversion in 
other things. 

It may be well to point out that spirituality, as well as mental 
training and social experience, has a wonderfully refining influence. 
Religious thought lovingly entertained from day to day has a 
purifying effect, not only on the heart and conscience, but even 
upon the features and the facial expression. That strenuous 
American who very properly contemned men with soft bodies and 
hard faces, and just as properly admired men with soft faces and 
hard bodies, knew that the hard face and the soft body commonly 
go together and that both result from habitual brutality, or at least 
indulgence. The wonderful light so often seen in the faces of 
nuns and grandmothers is the lingering glow of spiritual thought 
and experience. Similarly I have known simple men and un- 
trained who showed extraordinary delicacy, refinement, tact and 
savoir faire under unexpected and difficult circumstances. In them 
a life of unselfishness, gentleness, delicacy of conscience and refine- 
ment of taste and action had fixed instinctive impulses that were 
unerring. Indeed even most worldly people readily forgive a social 
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lapse of a certain kind where essential refinement is present, and 
particularly in an ecclesiastic. 

Of the more important aspects of social intercourse no judicious 
priest will ever fail to be mindful. It seems curious, does it not? 
that while politicians and the ungodly in general seem to have joy 
in introducing a scriptural quotation into an address in hall or 
banquet, clergymen apparently have an irresistible impulse to tell 
jokes containing faint damns or touches of grosser profanity or 
indelicacy or even sacrilege? Can the explanation be that neither 
the politician nor the clergyman take these things seriously? At 
any rate the judicious layman who is sometimes forced to listen 
to a conversation less transparently spiritual than he would like to 
have it, has often wished that the clergy themselves might take 
more seriously to heart the apostolic hint that if any man offend 
not with his tongue the same is a perfect man. 

Certain sumptuary legislation recently enacted will remove one 
rock of offense from the path of the priest in his dealings with 
the laity. Non ragionam di Lor. Perhaps the next object of 
prohibitive wrath may be card playing. It would be easy to con- 
demn this form of recreation outright, but the effect would simply 
be to irritate those who indulge in it moderately, while gratifying 
sour-visaged critics who rail at everything that they cannot do 
or don’t care to do themselves. Macaulay, it will be remembered, 
said that the English Puritans disapproved of bear-baiting not 
because it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to 
the spectators, and there are to be found in our ranks some who 
look with equally jaundiced eye on what many excellent clerics call 
an innocent game of cards. Let a reasonable tolerance on the one 
hand and a reasonable respect for popular prejudice on the other, 
and above all a willingness to sacrifice much for the sake of 
priestly decorum, be the monitors of the clergy on such a point as 
this. 

III. 

A friend, according to the modern saw, is one who knows all 
your faults and likes you just the same. There is vastly more 
in this plebeian proverb than may be instantly recognized. The 
durability of real friendship may be taken for granted. Fair 
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weather friends bear upon their label their complete and immediate 
condemnation. The man who abandons a friend in the shadows, 
or under a cloud, or when he can no longer be of use, or when 
he is no longer popular, or when authority frowns upon him, or 
when he ceases to be amusing, never had within him the capability 
of receiving the Sacrament of Friendship. Indeed it is some vicis- 
situde that gives us the complete assurance that we have genuine 
friends. As the hireling in our Lord’s parable flees before the 
wolf because he is a hireling and the sheep are not his own, so 
the smug and self-seeking sycophant melts away when friendship 
touches him with the spear-point of self-denial. One ought not, 
mayhaps, to marvel at the sycophant for desertion, but surely he 
shall not escape damnation for pretending to be a friend. The 
failure of such a one ought not to be set down against the holiness 
of friendship any more than sacrilege is an argument against re- 
ligion. The deserter doubtless feels he is getting away hand- 
somely from what he looked upon as an unpleasant obligation. 
In truth it is the good man whose friend he falsely pretended to be 
who profits by the desertion. It must have been one who had 
suffered this experience who advised us to “Treat every friend 
as though he might one day be an enemy, and every enemy as 
though he might one day be a friend.” Certainly the latter half 
of the counsel is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptance. 

There is another proverb that says a man is known by his 
friends. Here again there is a hidden as well as a superficial 
meaning. The proverb originally meant that the character of 
the man may be discerned from the sort of people he selects for 
intimate association, but in another sense the beautiful meaning 
is that a man is fully understood only by those who have for him 
the love of friendship. We are constantly giving pictures in art 
galleries the advantage of placing them in the best light and view- 
ing them from the most favorable angle; it is only friendship—or 
the refined conscience—that thus treats men in human life. 

That there should be false pretence of friendship is inevitable 
since the real thing is so precious and lovable. As hypocrisy is 
the tribute which vice pays to virtue, as patriotism is in Johnson’s 
famous words the last refuge of a scoundrel, as piracy peeps from 
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under the cloak of widely-advertised philanthropy, so there are all 
grades and varieties of false friendship. Sometimes it is lust for 
money that disguises itself as friendship, but more often it is 
ambition. The porch climber who takes advantage of your trust- 
fulness to enter your window and despoil you of your possessions 
is a decent fellow compared with the aspiring ecclesiastic who 
smiles and cringes and flatters, either that thrift may follow fawn- 
ing or that honors or position may follow hustling. A much more 
amiable type than the climber is the booster, for while in each the 
favorite methods are push and pull, nevertheless there is less in- 
decency in using them to advance the interests of another than 
to promote one’s own. There is the harmless and amusing type 
called lion hunters, who love not so much to bask in the sunshine 
of the great for love of brilliant talk or interesting personality, but 
rather because they yearn to be reputed intimate with the illus- 
trious. The claquer, who dedicates his energies to beating the 
drum in his friend’s brass band, is not much more amiable than 
the “cliquer” who consecrates his days and his nights to exalt a 
particular little group with whom he associates. The clique per- 
haps does as much in an innocent way to destroy the general sense 
of fraternal love among clerics as any other thing. There is, let 
us say, the little Roman clique as opposed to the non-Romans; 
among each of these two classes there are those “of my day” and 
those not so fortunate; there are the old fellows and the young 
fellows; there are national groups and there are sects within these 
national groups. There are, for example, German-Americans and 
American-Germans just as there are Irish-Americans and Amer- 
ican-Irish, and between these sects there is not always peace. There 
is the candid friend who reproves without tact and the flabby friend 
who approves without conscience—we have all known tragedies 
in which the flabby friend has enacted a leading role. 

One does not, of course, get unduly excited over the man who pro- 
motes his personal interests through friendship. He is not a heroic 
figure, doubtless, but he need not be essentially mean. What are 
friends for except to be used? said a great priest to me once, and 
one capable of the finest friendship. Be it so. There are crises 
probably in the life of every man when he comes to feel for the 
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moment that he can not stand up against the world, or when he 
finds himself unequal to the expectations or duties of the hour. 
There are occasions when a man is crushed or saddened or dis- 
couraged and at such times true friendship is one form of the 
mercy of God and ought to be accepted and used as such;* but 
the chronic candidate who employs so sacred a thing as friendship 
in the spirit of the politician, the climbers, the boosters, the apos- 
tles of push and pull, and the little man who lives and moves and 
has his being in his particular clique so that he cannot see anyone 
else at a funeral or a celebration—such a one never really hits the 
true mark of friendship, but sins perpetually either through excess 
or defect. 

And above all there is the one infinitely perfect Friend whom 
the priest knows well, whom he gathers to his heart every day in 
the morning love-feast of the Mass, who—as is the function of a 
friend—doubles our joys and halves our griefs, whose temper is 
never variable nor His love inconstant, whose infinite heart was so 
all-embracing that He called the traitor, “friend.” He indeed suf- 
fered the perfidy of Judas just on purpose to give us an example 
of right action even when friends betray us. None of us will 
ever go far astray if all our friendships can be laid without im- 
piety close up to His loving heart in the tabernacle. 


* Newman’s humble, melodious and exquisitely toned acknowledgment to his 
priestly friends in the final chapter of the “Apologia” is not even yet as familiar 
as it deserves to be. Dedicating the work as “a memorial of affection and grat- 
itude to his brother-priests of the Oratory” who have been so faithful to me; who 
have been so sensitive of my needs; who have been so indulgent of my failings; 
who have carried me through so many trials; who have grudged no sacrifice if 
I asked for it; who have been so cheerful under discouragements of my causing; 
who have done so many good works and let me have the credit of them—with 
whom I have lived so long, with whom I hope to die,” closes with these rhythmic 
words: “And to you especially, dear Ambrose St. John; whom God gave me, 
when He took every one else away; who are the link between my old life and 
my new; who have now for twenty years been so devoted to me, so patient, so 
zealous, so tender; who have let me lean so hard upon you; who have watched 
me so narrowly; who have never thought of yourself, if I was in question. 

“And in you I gather up and bear in memory those familiar, affectionate com- 
panions and counsellors, who in Oxford were given to me, one after another, 
to be my daily solace and relief; and all those others, of great name and high 
example, who were my thorough friends, and showed me true attachment in 
times long past; and also those many younger men, whether I knew them or 
not, who have never been disloyal to me by word or deed; and all these, thus 
various in their relations to me, those more especially who have since joined the 
Catholic Church. 

“And I earnestly pray for this whole company, with a hope against hope, that 
all of us, who once were so united, and so happy in our union, may even now 
brought at length, by the Power of the Divine Will, into One Fold and under 
One Shepherd.” 














RECENT STUDIES ON THE NEW CODE 


The Appointment to and the Loss of Ecclesiastical Offices 
By the Rev. Stanistaus Woywon, O.F.M. 


From the early history of the Church we know that the Holy 
Apostles went into the different parts of the then known world 
to preach the gospel and baptize those whom the grace of God 
moved to ask for baptism. Where 2 community of the faithful 
had been formed, the Apostles would by imposition of hands or- 
dain a man to take charge of the new congregation of Christians 
as their bishop, and then they would travel to some other place to 
establish there also Christ’s kingdom. The bishop thus put in 
charge by the Apostles, realizing that he needed helpers in the 
priestly work, ordained priests to share with him and under his 
supervision and direction the work in God’s vineyard, just as the 
Apostles had in Jerusalem ordained the deacons to help them in 
works of charity. In addition to deacons, the Church at an early 
period of her existence constituted other subordinate classes of the 
clergy, namely the four minor orders of which we read as early 
as the year 250. As a rule, each town had its own bishop as 
also a number of priests and inferior ministers, who lived at the 
cathedral residence and were supported by the offerings of the 
people, and, later, by the revenue that either the state or wealthy 
and zealous people set aside for that purpose. 

In the Oriental Church by the time of the first Council of Nice 
(in the year 325) the bishops of an ecclesiastical province elected 
the successor to a bishopric that had become vacant. These 
provinces had formed themselves at an early date, mainly by the 
activity of the first centres of Christianity from which the Faith 
spread to neighboring towns and cities. As soon as there was in a 
place a sufficient number of converts to Christianity, a bishop was 
ordained for that place, but the see of which the new congrega- 
tions were an offspring, and which was called the metropolitan, 
retained certain rights over the new sees. In the early days of the 
Church the diocesan priests of the Western Church elected their 
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bishops, and this custom continued for many centuries. In the twelfth 
century, however, the chapters of the cathedral church secured the 
right to elect the bishop, and such election had at first to be con- 
firmed by the metropolitan of the province, until in the fourteenth 
century the Supreme Pontiff reserved to himself for the future 
the right of confirmation. At about the same time the Popes began 
to reserve to themselves the right of free appointment of bishops, 
and only few cathedral chapters retained thereafter the right of 
election. In some countries the civil power received through con- 
cordats concessions giving the secular government the right to pre- 
sent candidates for the vacant bishopric, and the Holy See pledged 
itself to confer on one of them the office, barring canonical dis- 
abilities. 

In the early centuries of the Church the bishop ordained as 
many priests as he needed for the churches of his diocese, and he 
made ail appointments of priests. When pious people built 
churches of their own means, the Church wished to give them some 
recognition of their charity and zeal for religion, and allowed 
them to choose the priest who was to be in charge of that church, 
from which practice arose the right of patronage. 

The development of the cathedral chapter, and the increasing 
rights of this corporate body, further diminished the rights of 
the bishop; moreover, some of the dignitaries of the cathedral 
chapter were appointed by the Holy See. The Code does not 
change the state of affairs in reference to the right of appoint- 
ment to the various ecclesiastical offices, but the general rule is that 
the appointment of bishops is the right of the Holy See, unless a 
particular law proves an exception, and the right of free appoint- 
ment to offices in the diocese rests with the bishop unless either 
the common or the particular law restrict his rights. 


I. DEFINITION OF ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICE 


An ecclesiastical office, in the wide sense of the term, is any 
employment which has a spiritual purpose. In the strict sense 
of the term, an ecclesiastical office means a stable position, created 
either by the Divine or the ecclesiastical law, which is to be con- 
ferred according to the rules of Canon Law, and carries with it 
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some participation of ecclesiastical power, either of Holy Orders 
or of jurisdiction. 

In law the term “ecclesiastical office” is taken in the strict sense, 
unless the contrary is evident from the context of the law (Canon 
145). 

If an office has a benefice attached to it, the rules on benefices, 
contained in Canons 1409 and seq., are to be observed, together 
with the following rules concerning offices (Canon 146). 


II. THe CONFERRING OF ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICES. 


An ecclesiastical office cannot be obtained validly without canon- 
ical appointment. By canonical appointment is meant the be- 
stowal of an ecclesiastical office by the competent ecclesiastical 
authority, done in the form prescribed by the sacred Canons 
(Canon 147). 


The appointment to an ecclesiastical office may be made by free 
appointment, on the part of the legitimate superior, or by so-called 
institution, in instances where a patron has the right to nominate 
or present to the superior the person who is to occupy the office. 
The appointment may, furthermore, be made by election, and the 
superior who sanctions the election is said to give confirmation; 
if the voters postulate the appointment of a person whom for 
some reason they cannot elect, the superior is said to grant ad- 
mission to the office. Finally, the office may be obtained simply 
by election and acceptance by the elected, where the eletion does 
not require confirmation. 

Concerning the institution in office of a person ~- nted or 
nominated by a patron, there are special regulations laid down in 
Canons 1448-1471, which will be discussed in their place. Suffice 
it to say hoe th-’ “9 the United States the so-called jus patronatus 
is ; actic.., uaknown (Canon 148). 


Persons elected, postulated, presente.1 or nominated, by any per- 
sons for an ecclesiastical office, are not to be confirmed, admitted, 
instituted by a superior, except thc Roman Pontiff, unless these 
persons thus elected, nortinat d or presented, have first been ad- 
judged as qualified © their ~n Ordinary, for which purpose the 
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Ordinary has the right to subject them to an examination, if either 
the law or the nature of the office demand it or the Ordinary deem 
it proper (Canon 149). 

The conferring of an office which is not legally vacant, in the 
manner described in Canon 183, §1, is ipso facto invalid and it is 
not validated by subsequent vacancy. The promise of an office 
not legally vacant has no juridicial consequences, no matter who 
the person is who made such a promise (Canon 150). 

If an office is vacant by law, but is perhaps actually held in 
unlawful possession by some person, it may be conferred, provided 
the declaration of illegal possession has been issued in accordance 
with Canon Law and mention of this declaration is made in the 
letters of appointment (Canon 151). 


III. FREE APPOINTMENT TO OFFICES. 


The local Ordinary has the right of free appointment to ecclesi- 
astical offices within his territory, unless limitation of this power 
is proved. The vicar-general has not the power unless he has a 
special mandate to that effect (Canon 152). 

The person to be promoted to a vacant office must be a cleric, 
and must possess those qualifications which are demanded either 
by the common law, or the particular law, or by the laws of the 
foundation. 

The person who, all things being considered, is found best quali- 
fied for the office is to be appointed, leaving aside all human con- 
siderations. 

If the person appointed to an office is lacking the required quali- 
fications, the conferring of the office is null and void if either the 
common, or the particular law, or the laws of the foundation, 
state that these qualifications are demanded under pain of nullity. 
Otherwise it is valid but may be declared void by sentence of the 
legitimate superior (Canon 153). 

Offices to which the care of souls is attached, either in the ex- 
ternal or the internal forum, cannot be validly conferred upon clerics 
who are not ordained priests (Canon 154). Under the old law, 
a cleric even though he had only first tonsure could obtain the office 
of pastor, provided he had both the required age and knowledge 
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to be ordained a priest within a year from the time he took pos- 
session of the parish. 

The conferring of offices, which must not be conferred by 
special law within a certain time, must never be delayed for more 
than six months from the day that notice of vacancy is received 
by the superior, provided it is possible to act within that time, 
wherefore the Code uses the term sex menses utiles. In reference 
to the appointment of pastors, the Code, in Canon 458, leaves it 
to the judgment of the bishop to delay the appointment to a va- 
cancy, if special reasons make such delay advisable (Canon 155). 

No one should hold two incompatible offices. Incompatible 
offices are those which cannot be attended to at the same time by 
the same person, e.g., two offices in different places each of which 
requires residence in the place. The concession of such a second 
office by the Holy See is invalid unless in the petition mention was 
made that there was a first office incompatible with the second 
one asked for, or, unless there is a clause added in the Papal docu- 
ment suspending this law in the case. In any case, he who accepts 
and takes possession of a second office incompatible with the first, 
loses the first ipso facto (Canon 156). The meaning of these two 
Canons, 156 and 188, is that even when the Holy See concedes 
another office, incompatible with the one which the petitioner 
actually holds, and the concession is valid for the reasons stated 
above, the person who takes possession of the second office must 
necessarily give up the first. 

An office which becomes vacant either by renunciation or by 
a sentence of the court depriving the possessor of the office, cannot 
by the Ordinary who accepted the renunciation, or issued the sen- 
tence of deprivation, be conferred on relations by blood or mar- 
riage in the second degree incl., of the Ordinary, nor of the one 
renouncing the office, nor on clerics in the service of either (Canon 
157). 

The person who confers an office which he ordinarily has not 
the power to confer, but which he confers acting for another, 
to supply this one’s neglect or inability to make the appointment, 
does not thereby acquire any jurisdiction over the man thus ap- 
pointed, and the legal status of the one appointed is the same as 
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though the appointment had been made according to the regular 
procedure of law (Canon 158). Thus, for instance, Canon 432 
prescribes that if the cathedral chapter in case of vacancy of the 
diocese does not elect within the prescribed time a vicar capitular 
to take charge of the diocese, the archbishop has the right to ap- 
point a vicar capitular, but he does not thereby obtain jurisdiction 
over the vicar or over the diocese. 


The appointment to any office is to be made in writing (Canon 
159). The Code does not say that the appointment to an office 
is invalid if not done in writing, but it commands it to be done in 
writing. In such cases only where the Code makes the appoint- 
ment in writing necessary for validity, would an oral appoint- 
ment be invalid. 


IV. ELecTIon To OFFICE. 


The election of the Roman Pontiff is governed solely by the 
Constitution of Pope Pius X., of happy memory, entitled Vacante 
Sede A ostolica, of Dec. 25, 1904. In other ecclesiastical elec- 
tions the laws of the following Canons are to be observed, as also 
any special regulations that may have been legally enacted for 
the election to individual offices (Canon 160). In reference to 
particular laws on election the general principle of the Code, ex- 
pressed in Canon 6, 1°, must be kept in mind, namely that all par- 
ticular laws contrary to the Code are abolished, unless the Code 
explicitly makes an exception. Also in reference to elections by 
Chapters of religious communities the Code, in Canon 507, §1, 
rules that special laws on election may be considered in force only 
in as far as they are not contrary to the general laws on election 


of the Code. 


If a college has the right to elect a person for a vacant office, 
the election, unless it is otherwise provided in law, shall never be 
delayed for more than three months, to be reckoned from the day 
on which the notice of the vacancy was received. The three 
months are called tempus utile, to indicate that the election can 
be held at a later period, if it was impossible to hold it within the 
three months. If ue college has neglected to come to an election 
within the three months, the superior who had the right to confirm 
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the election, or to whom passes the right in default of the college, 
is free to appoint a person for the vacant office (Canon 161). 

Saving particular constitutions and customs in reference to the 
convocation of the electors, the president or head of the electoral 
college shall call the voters to a place, and at a time, convenient 
to the voters. If the convocation is to be made to each one per- 
sonally, it is sufficient to address the notice either to the place of 
domicile or quasi-domicile, or to the place where they actually 
live at the time. | 

If one of the electors was not notified and for that reason missed 
the election, the election is valid, but the person thus neglected and 
injured in his rights can demand that the competent superior 
rescind the election, provided he prove the lack of notification and 
his absence from the election. The injured party has this right 
even after the election has been confirmed, if he can furnish legal 
proof of the fact that he sent in his objection to the election within 
three days after obtaining knowledge of the election. 

If more than one-third of the voters were not summoned the 
election is invalid by this very law. The lack of convocation does 
not, however, invalidate the election if those not called were never- 
theless present at the election. 

If there is question of an election to an office which the elected 
is to hold for life, the convocation of the electors made before the 
office is vacant, has no juridical effect at all (Canon 162). 

When the lawful convocation has taken place, the right to elect 
belongs to those who are present on the day fixed in the convoca- 
tion, and no one has the right to vote by letter or even by a proxy, 
unless the particular law rules otherwise. The voting by letter was 
not allowed by the former common law, in which point the old 
law and the new Code agree, but the voting by a procurator was 
allowed to those voters who, while near enough to the place of 
the election to be called, could not take part in person on account 
of some just impediment. It must be remembered that there was 
no obligation in the old law to call those so far away from the 
place of election that they could not reach the place in time for the 
election. The Code does not repeat this rule of the old law, but de- 
mands that all who have a right to vote are notified (Canon 163). 
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Though some one person should have the right to vote under 
several titles he can nevertheless cast but one vote. In religious 
communities it may happen that there are persons who hold several 
offices, each of which entitles them to a vote, so, for instance, in 
the Order of Friars Minor a guardian of a community, who is at 
the same time a Provincial consultor (called Definitor), would have 
a vote in the Provincial chapter under two titles, yet he can cast 
only one vote (Canon 164). 

No one not belonging to the college of voters can be admitted to 
vote, saving any privileges that have been lawfully acquired; 
otherwise the election is ipso facto null and void (Canon 165). 
This is a change of the old law, for according to that law a person 
not belonging to the college of electors could be admitted to vote 
by unanimous consent of the voters. 

If laymen force themselves against the canonical freedom of 
ecclesiastical elections in any way into an election, the election is 
null and void by the very law (Canon 166). The Church has 
by authority of Christ a perfect right to govern her own affairs, 
independently of the civil power, wherefore she protests against 
any interference in her affairs by the civil government. If that 
interference happens on the occasion of elections to ecclesiastical 
offices, the Church does not attach any validity to the proceedings. 

The following persons cannot vote validly in canonical election: 

1. Persons who are incapable of a human act. 

2. Persons under the age of puberty. 

3. Persons who are under an ecclesiastical censure, or suffer 
from infamy of law, if an ecclesiastical judge has pronounced a 
declaratory or condemnatory sentence to that effect. It may be 
noted here that in certain, notorious crimes the law does not demand 
court proceedings for imposing the sentence of condemnation, but 
only a summary proof of the fact and judicial declaration that 
the penalty of law was incurred by the crime. 

4. Persons who have joined a heretical or schismatical sect, 
or have publicly adhered to it. 

5. Persons who have been deprived of active vote, either by 
legitimate sentence of the judge, or by the common or particular ’ 
law. 
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If any such person is admitted to vote, his vote is null and void 
but the election is valid, unless it is certain that not counting his 
vote the person elected did not obtain the required number of votes. 
Thus for instance, if such a person is counted as voter and there 
are eight voters, five votes are needed for a plurality of votes, 
while without him four votes would decide the election. Again, 
if his vote is counted and is in favor of a person who had the 
plurality by one vote, such a person would not be elected validly. 
The election is also invalid, if a person excommunicated by declara- 
tory or condemnatory sentence of the ecclesiastical court with full 
knowledge of the college of voters has been admitted to vote 
(Canon 167). 

If one entitled to vote is present in the house where the election 
takes place, but cannot be present at the election on account of illness, 
his written vote shall be taken by the tellers, unless particular law 
or legitimate custom rule otherwise in the case (Canon 168). 

The vote is null and void unless it is (1) free; wherefore the 
vote is invalid if the voter has been directly or indirectly influenced, 
by fear or deceit, to vote for a certain person or for several; 
(2) the vote is null unless it is secret, certain, absolute, determined. 

Conditions attached to a vote and stipulated before the voting 
are to be considered as though not made (Canon 169). 

No one can validly cast a vote for himself (Canon 170). 

Before an election two at least of the members of the college 
of voters are to be appointed by secret vote as tellers, unless the 
lawful statutes of the college of voters appoint the persons who 
are to act as tellers. The tellers, together with the president of 
the electors, if he belong to the college of voters, must take an oath 
that they will faithfully discharge their duty even after the 
election. 

The tellers are enjoined to take the vote secretly, with due dili- 
gence, and individually from each of the voters, observing the order 
of precedence. After collecting all the ballots, they shall examine 
before the president of the election, in the manner specified by the 
particular constitutions of the college or legitimate customs, whether 
the number of ballots correspond to the number of voters, inspect 
the votes and publish how many votes each candidate received. 
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If the number of ballots is larger than the number of voters, the 
voting is invalid. 

The ballots shall be burnt immediately after each balloting, or, 
if several votings took place during the one session, at the end 
of the session. 

All acts of the election shall be accurately recorded in writing 
by the one who acts as secretary, and be signed at least by the 
same secretary, the president and the tellers, and this record is to 
be preserved in the archives of the college (Canon 171). 

The election may be performed also in the form of compromise, 
if the voters, by unanimous and written consent, transfer the right 
of election for that one occasion to one or several qualified persons, 
who may be either of the college of voters or also persons not be- 
longing to the body of voters. 

If there is question of a college of clerics, the persons appointed 
by compromise must be priests, otherwise the election is invalid. 

The persons appointed by compromise must, for the validity of 
the election, observe the conditions attached to the compromise, if 
they are not against the common law. If no conditions are imposed 
they must follow the common law concerning elections. If the 
conditions attached to the compromise are against the common law, 
they are not to be considered. 

If the voters appoint by compromise one person only, that person 
cannot elect himself; if several are appointed, no one of these can 
add his own vote to the votes of the other compromissarii who voted 
for him, so as to get the required majority of votes for his election 
(Canon 172). 

The compromise ceases, and the right of election returns to 
the voters: 

(1) by revocation of the compromise by the voters before the 
compromissarii have taken any action; 

(2) by non-observance of any one of the conditions lawfully at- 
tached to the compromise ; 2° 

(3) by an invalid election held by the compromissarii (Canon 
173). , 

That person is to be considered elected, and to be proclaimed as 
such by the president of the election, who obtained the absolute 
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plurality of votes, or, if in a third voting no absolute plurality was 
obtained, he who obtained the relative plurality, as is ordained in 
Canon 101, § 1, 1° (Canon 174). 

The person elected is to be notified of his election, and he must 
within eight days after the notification, if able to act within that 
time, manifest whether he accepts or refuses the election; otherwise 
he loses all right acquired by the election (Canon 175). 

If the person elected refuses to accept the election, he loses all 
claims to the particular office, though he should afterwards regret 
his action; but he may again be elected. The college must meet 
for a new election within one month from the day on which they 
received notice of the renunciation of the person elected. 

If no confirmation is needed, the person elected obtains by ac- 
ceptance of the election full right to the office; if it needs confirma- 
tion, he has only a jus ad rem before he is confirmed in the office. 

Before the person elected has been confirmed, he is not allowed 
under the pretext of the election to take a hand in the administration 
of the office, neither in spiritual nor in temporal affairs, and acts 
performed by him before confirmation are null and void (Canon 
176). 

The person elected must, if confirmation is required, ask the com- 
petent superior for it within at the most eight days after receiving 
news of his election, either personally or through another. If he 
neglects to do so, he is deprived of the right obtained by the elec- 
tion, unless he can prove that by just impediment he was prevented 
from asking for confirmation. 

The superior to whom the right of confirmation belongs cannot 
refuse to confirm one elected who is qualified according to law, if 
the election was made in harmony with the law. 

The confirmation must be given in writing, and it gives to the 
person elected full right to the office, unless the law state otherwise 
(Canon 177). 

If the election was not = -ld within the prescribed time, or if the 
college of voters as penaity for crime is deprived of the right of 
election, the free appointment to the office belongs to the superior 
who had the right to confirm the election, or to whom falls the right 
to provide in default of the college of electors (Canon 178). 
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LOSS OF ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICES. 


An ecclesiastical office is lost by renunciation, privation, removal, 
transfer, and expiration of a fixed term. 

An office is not lost by the loss of office, in any manner, on the 
part of the superior who conferred the office, unless the law decides 
otherwise, or unless the office was conceded under the clause, “ad 
beneplacitum nostrum,”’ or an equivalent clause (Canon 183). 


I. Loss oF OFFICE BY DENUNCIATION. 


Anyone who is conscious of his action may for a just reason 
resign an ecclesiastical office, unless the resignation be forbidden to 
him by special prohibition (Canon 184). 

Renunciation is null and void by the very law, if made through 
grave fear unjustly caused by a third party, or through deceit, or 
error affecting the substance of the act, or through simony (Canon 
185). 

In order that the resignation may be valid it must be made by 
the person resigning either in writing, or orally before two wit- 
nesses, or also by a procurator appointed by special mandate; the 
document of the written resignation is to be deposited in the ar- 
chives of the curia (Canon 186). 

The renunciation, to be valid, must generally be made to the 
superior who has the right to accept it, or if it does not need ac- 
ceptation, to the person from whom the cleric received the office, or 
to him who takes that person’s place. If therefore, the office was 
conferred by confirmation (in case of election), admission (in case 
of postulation), or institution (in case of patron presenting candi- 
date), the renunciation must be made to the superior to whom by 
law belongs the right of confirmation, or admission, or institution 
(Canon 187). 

By tacit resignation, recognized by the very law, any office be- 
comes vacant ipso facto and without any declaration, if a cleric: 

(1) makes religious profession; Canon 584, however, rules that 
while parochial benefices become vacant by the first profession, other 
benefices do so only after three years from the first vows; 

(2) if the cleric neglects by his own fault to take possession of 
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the office within the time specified by the law, or by the Ordinary, 
if the law does not fix the time; 

(3) if the cleric has obtained another office incompatible with the 
first, and has acquired peaceful possession of the second office; 

(4) if the cleric publicly apostatizes from the Catholic faith; 

(5) if the cleric contracts marriage, though it be only so-called 
civil marriage; 

(6) if the cleric, against the law of Canon 141, § 1, and of his 
own accord enters military service; 

(7) if the cleric puts aside the clerical dress of his own accord 
without a just cause, and, though warned by the Ordinary, does 
not within one month after the admonition resume clerical attire; 

(8) if the cleric unlawfully deserts the residence to which he is 
obliged, and having been admonished by the Ordinary to keep resi- 
dence, has not within a reasonable time, to be fixed by the Ordinary, 
either returned or answered, though he could have done so (Canon 
188). ; 

The superior should not accept any resignation without a just 
and proportionate reason. The local Ordinary should declare 
within a month whether he accepts or rejects the resignation (Canon 
189). 

The office legally resigned, and the resignation of which was 
accepted, becomes vacant when the acceptance of the resignation 
has been made known to the resigning cleric (Canon 190). 

Once the resignation has been legally performed, it is too late to 
revoke it, though the one resigning may obtain the same office again 
by another title. The acceptance of the resignation by the superior 
should be made known by him in good time to those who perhaps 
have a right in the appointment to the office (Canon 191). 


II. PrivaTION OF AN OFFICE. 


The privation of an office is performed either by the law itself, 
or by the action of the legitimate ecclesiastical superior. If there 
is question of an “irremovable” office, the Ordinary cannot deprive 
the cleric of the same except by means of canonical trial as de- 
manded by law. 
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If there is question of a “removable” office, the privation can 
be imposed by the Ordinary for any just cause, according to his 
prudent judgment, even where there is no offence. Outside of the 
natural law of justice and equity, there is no precept to compel him 
to follow a certain course of judicial proceedings, saving the rules 
laid down for the removal of removable pastors, which rules are 
contained in Canons 2157-2161, and which will be discussed in their 
place. The privation takes effect only from the time that the cleric 
holding the office has been notified by the superior to vacate the 
same. From the decree of the Ordinary recourse to the Holy See 
in devolutivo may be had; the recourse in devolutivo is not an ap- 
peal properly so called, and does not suspend the action of the 
superior, in fact the recourse would not be considered by the Holy 
See, if the subject would not obey the Ordinary’s decree in the mean 
time (Canon 192). 


III. TRANSFER FROM ONE OFFICE TO ANOTHER. 


The transfer of a cleric from one ecclesiastical office to another 
can be ordered only by him who has not only the right to accept the 
resignation, but to remove the cleric from the office he holds and 
to appoint him to another. 


The transfer, if made with the consent of the cleric who holds 
the office, can be made for any good reason. If made against the 
will of the cleric who holds the office, about the same reasons are 
required and the same manner of procedure prescribed as in priva- 
tion. In reference to the transfer of pastors the special rules of 
Canons 2162-2167, which will be discussed in their place, must be 
observed (Canon 193). 


In the transfer the first office becomes vacant when the cleric 
takes canonical possession of the other office, unless law or the 
legitimate superior rule otherwise. The revenue of the first office 
is received by the one transferred until he has taken possession 
of the new office (Canon 194). 


Those who have elected, or postulated, or presented, a cleric for 
an office, cannot deprive him of the office, nor recall or remove him 
from it, nor transfer him to another office (Canon 195). 

















THE PASTOR AND THE BOY-CHOIR 
By the Rev. F. JosepH Ketty (Mus. Doc.) 


Catholics regard their churches as heaven here upon earth; and 
rightly so, for they are the dwelling places of the living and true God, 
ever present in the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar. They are 
holy beyond comprehension, and all that takes place in them should 
partake of this sanctity. No one dares violate this holiness in any 
way without rendering himself guilty of sin. Pastors above all 
should be solicitous in this regard and make use of every means 
that the sanctity of our churches be always respected. But it often 
happens that the most flagrant violation of the holiness of our 
churches takes place in a most public manner, and in a way which 
is regarded as perfectly legitimate. What about the music that is 
heard Sunday after Sunday in some of our churches? Does it par- 
take of the holiness of the place or of the service? The excuse 
given is, that we must sing what pleases the people. Moreover, 
does it show a spirit of obedience to the decrees of the Motu Proprio, 
to allow the operatic selections that are rendered at our most holy 
services? The words of Piux X of holy memory on Church Music 
are unmistakable: “Singers have a liturgical office in the Church, 
and consequently if the high voices of soprano and contralto be de- 
sired, they must be furnished by boys, according to the very ancient 
custom of the Church.” Our churches are worthy of the praises of 
God sung by the angels themselves. Now the nearest approach that 
we have here upon earth to an angelic tone, is the boy-voice. Its 
disinterested purity, its aloofness of tone, its unworldly character, 
its lack of acidity, make it the ideal tone for purposes of Catholic 
worship. 

The mixed gallery choirs of our Catholic Churches in America 
are most foreign to Catholic worship and tradition. The practice of 
having the choir in the gallery is borrowed from a source which has 
no relation to the Church in any way. From this same source we 
have the selection of the late hour on Sunday for what is called the 
“chief service” of the day. The reasons given for both these institu- 
tions is that attractive services at a late hour on Sunday with ex- 
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cellent singing and good singers swell the congregation. This may 
be true and undoubtedly is, but do not pastors thus lower the re- 
ligious tone of their churches, and place them in the category of 
music halls and concert rooms? Pastors of churches who have com- 
plied with the provisions of the Motu Proprio, who have installed 
liturgical boy-choirs or choirs of men singing Gregorian Chant only, 
are now convinced that the absence of operatic music rendered by 
our mixed choirs will not avail to keep their people from attending 
High Mass. The tendency today seems to be that people shun High 
Mass and attend only Low Masses, and this is the report from 
almost all pastors without exception, Give the people a strict liturgi- 
cal High Mass, sung by the sweet tones of the boy voice, a sermon 
of moderate length, and you will see the old custom revive, namely, 
the great crowds attending High Mass on Sundays. 

The superiority of the boy-choir over the mixed choir is so evi- 
dent to the pastor who realizes the fitness of things, that it seems 
no argument is necessary. In the first place, boys are at hand every 
day at the parochial school for practice. Indeed, our parochial 
schools should be real Scholae Cantorum, the revival of that insti- 
tution of the ages of faith. Boys are more pliable and more amen- 
able to discipline and to the authority of the choir-master than 
women. Their voices are virgin material, which a choir-master can 
train according to his own method. Women singers, if trained at 
all, receive that training from different voice teachers, each of whom 
has his own method and style to which the choir-master must adapt 
himself. Uniformity of method in choral art then, is almost an 
impossibility with a mixed choir, whereas it is a natural sequence in. 
the training of boys. Their rehearsals may be held daily at the 
school, whereas the mixed choir can be asked to meet but once a 
week for rehearsal. The leading members of the mixed choir de- 
mand salaries for their services. The boy-choir need not and should 
not be remunerated in a financial way. A boy should be taught that 
it is an honor to sing the praises of God in His Church. Boys are 
naturally generous, and a little treat now and then repays them a 
hundredfold for the services which they render the choir. 


The logical place for the organization of boy-choirs is in our 
Catholic parochial schools. There is no reason why every pastor 
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who has a school connected with his church should not have a well- 
drilled boy-choir. The boys attend the school daily, and the singing 
period can be given over to the training of the boy-choir, while 
the other children of the school are doing their work in school 
singing. One teacher may be assigned to take up the boy-choir 
work, preferably the choir-master himself. Many pastors will tell 
you that they would like to organize a boy-choir, but that they are 
unable to find one who understands the work. Now the difficulties 
of boy-choir training are not so abstruse that they cannot be mas- 
tered in a short time by anyone who undertakes to teach singing 
in our schools. The principles are few and simple. In fact, no 
teacher should undertake to teach singing to either girls or boys 
who has not made a study of the child-voice. The child-voice is the 
most delicate of all instruments, and when once ruined by wrong 
methods, it is ruined forever. Any other musical instrument can be 
repaired, but not so the child-voice. 

It is in the schools then, that pastors must expect to find the 
proper material for the upbuilding and continuance of the institu- 
tion known as the boy-choir. Naturally then, the training along 
musical lines received there, will have all to do with the success 
of such a choir. Now in many of our schools no attempt is made to 
teach the children note or sight-reading, but as music is considered 
more of a recreation than as an educational asset, songs are taught 
the children by rote. Now rote singing is one of the best ways 
known to waste time and energy. When the children have learned 
a song by rote, they have added nothing to their musical equipment. 
The same drudgery used in teaching the first song must be used in 
teaching all future songs. It is a senseless proceeding which would 
not be adopted in the teaching of any other branch of learning. 
Note or sight-reading is the only intelligent process, and should 
have a place in every school. It is the very foundation for the 
success of any boy-choir. 

As Head of the Institute of Musical Art, which offers courses 
in teaching school music, Dr. Frank Damrosch can speak authorita- 
tively on this subject: ‘“Music,” he says, “should have a place in 
every school for rich and poor alike, not in the old-fashioned way, 
by teaching the children to shout songs by rote, but by teaching 
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them to sing from notes, so that in after life, the treasures of music 
may be available to them. Let music take its place side by side with 
arithmetic, reading and spelling. The regular class-teacher can do 
as much good with the rudiments of music instruction, as she can 
with other subjects, if she is made familiar with the simple peda- 
gogical principles which underlie the best methods of sight-singing. 
As a musician, I offer my sincere homage to the educator for show- 
ing us the path by which music, which in its higher forms has 
been the exclusive property of the talented and the rich, can be 
popularized and brought into the daily life of the people.” Hence 
every pastor should give every encouragement to the teaching of 
music in his school, for its cultural value as well as for the benefit 
accruing to the church and parish at large. 

But if pastors have. boy-choirs in their churches, allow them to 
sing nothing but rubrical music, and this for two reasons: In the 
first place, if we are to have a reform in Church Music, we must 
educate the coming generation to the right kind of music for our 
churches. Moreover, the boy-voice is entirely unfitted for the sing- 
ing of modern operatic church music as it obtains in many of our 
churches. The boy-voice has none of the spirit of the world, that 
characterizes the adult voice, but seems to be something mysterious, 
something spiritual, something that overpowers us with its purity 
of tone. As Gregorian Chant seems to be out of place everywhere 
except in God’s Church, so the boy-voice impresses one as es- 
pecially intended for the sacred precincts of the church. How 
incongruous, then, to have boy-choirs singing modern not-liturgical 
masses. It seems to be a sacrilege, for the boy-voice is something 
holy and sacred in character. The purity, aloofness of tone, the 
heavenly character of the voice, and its lack of the spirit of the 
world, make it the ideal voice for Christian Catholic worship. It 
stimulates devotion, and centers the mind on the sublime functions 
of the altar. It appeals to the heart, raises the mind to God, and 
compels us to get on our knees and pray. 

Our Catholic people will want boy-choirs if but given the chance 
to hear the boy-voice in all its beauty and purity and trained by a 
master-hand. Of all the delicate instruments, the boy-voice is the 
most delicate, and requires the most careful training, so that it may 
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not be ruined for all time. A choir-master who attempts to deal 
with the boy-voice, without the necessary knowledge and training, 
is doing an irreparable wrong. Hence it is most necessary that 
pastors secure the services of the most competent trainers of boy- 
voices, if they desire a well-trained and lasting boy-choir. But the 
services of a competent choir-master, one who understands boys, the 
boy-voice, and the niceties of the art of true church music, are 
worthy of a just and fitting compensation. Too often pastors spare 
no expense on anything pertaining to the church and her services, 
but when it comes to a question of an outlay of money for choir- 
master or choir, a very parsimonious spirit is manifested. We can- 
not hope to obtain skilled organists and choir-masters unless we 
give them a compensation in proportion to their standing as artists. 
And a successful choir-master must be an artist, one who has spent 
many years in perfecting himself in his art. “The laborer is worthy 
of his hire,” and a just compensation for the services of a good 
choir-master is money well invested for any parish. As a rule it 
is a mistake to pay any of the individual members of a boy-choir. 
To pay some and not all, breeds dissension. A little treat now and 
then to show the pastor’s appreciation of their services amply repays 
the boys. Boys are confiding and grateful for what is done for 
them, and are quick to respond to kindness and instruction. The 
average choir-boy is proud to be a member of the choir, and is 
desirous of doing the best he can; he is loyal, bright, cheerful, 
adaptable, willing to codperate with the one who understands him. 
Therefore money compensation is a mistake when dealing with 
choir-boys, because they do not expect it. Let the compensation 
be lavished on the choir-master; and pastors will succeed in obtain- 
ing the services of men who are masters of their art. Such choir- 
masters will get results, they will know how to gain the affection 
and confidence of the boys, and at the same time command their 
respect. All these qualities must be possessed by a true choir- 
director, if he is at all to succeed in his God-given work. 

Boys’ voices and boys’ natures have ever suggested the kind of 
music that they ought to sing. There is a certain dignity of tone, 
born of innocence and beauty in the boy-voice which suggests pure 
thoughts, and which makes it especially suitable for purposes of 
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religious worship. It is for this reason that the Chant seems most 
fitting when sung by the boy-choir. Gregorian Chant is by its 
very nature a stranger everywhere but in the atmosphere of the 
altar. The same may be said of the boy-voice. Both are essentially 
religious, both have their place in church, both elevate the mind 
and heart to God. Grand and solemn and beautiful as the Chant 
is, it seems to take on added beauty when sung by the pure, limpid 
and clear tones of the boy-voice. One is worthy of the other. When 
Plain Chant is sung by the boy-voice, we have the nearest approach 
to the sweetness and beauty of the heavenly strains sung by angelic 
spirits, that we may experience here upon earth. 

We may also take a more practical view of the advantages of 
a boy-choir in a parish. Outside of the boys’ sodality and the boys 
appointed to serve on the altar, what in the church system are we 
doing to bring the boys nearer to the church, so that they may take 
an active part in parish activites? The boy-choir which should 
include all boys who have any talent or voice to become members, 
is one of the greatest, if not the greatest means to impress upon 
the young mind, that he should do and is doing his share in the 
upbuilding of the parish. In a practical sense then, a boy-choir is 
the most valuable institution in our modern Catholic life, to hold 
the boy to parish organization. In this way, boys will be held to 
the church in an intimate relation, through the whole course of their 
lives. Good boys will become better and more religious through 
their membership in the choir, while careless boys will at least be 


improved. 




















CASUS MORALIS 
Love of Enemies 
By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case.—Silas interprets the command “Love your enemies” 
(Matt., 5) as meaning: “Do not hate your enemies.” Those who 
show themselves enemies he puts out of his mind entirely. He has 
no deliberate aversion for them, as he never thinks of them wil- 
lingly. He considers that charity does not require one to feel a 
positive attraction for his enemies. 

Theophilus, on the other hand, thinks the words “love your ene- 
mies” command a love that is not merely positive, but also special 
and individual, since they are a command distinct from the general 
command of love of neighbor. 

Q. 1. Does the law of charity require a positive love of enemies? 
Q. 2. Is this requirement a serious one? Q. 3. Does the law of 
charity require that enemies be loved individually? Q. 4. Are 
Silas and Theophilus right in their ideas concerning charity? 
Solution. 

1. The command of Christ as to love of enemies is partly negative 
and partly positive. It forbids hatred of enemies and condemns 
the false teaching‘ of the Pharisees who said it was lawful to hate 
anenemy. It commands love of enemies and points to the example 
of the Heavenly Father, who loves his enemy the sinner. 

God’s ‘love for the sinner is not neutrality or indifference. It is 
positive and extends to all that comes from Himself,—the sinner’s 
human nature, gifts and graces, which are good and deserving of 
love. God hates in the sinner only what comes not from Himself, 
viz., the sinner’s enmity for his Lord and his sin, which are evil 
and deserving of hate. 

Man’s love for an enemy must be similar to God’s love for a 
sinner. “Be ye perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt., 
v, 48). Thus the law of charity demands a positive love or attrac- 
tion for all that is good in an enemy. 

2. The fulfillment of this command is necessary to salvation, for 
Our Lord gave as a reason for its observance “that you may be 
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children of your Father who is in Heaven,” in other words that 
you may have a right to the heavenly inheritance of the sons of God, 

3. (a) The law of charity requires that one should love all his 
neighbors. It does not require that he should have a distinct and 
separate love for each individual neighbor, for that would be im- 
possible. Hence unless some reason exists for special love of a 
particular neighbor, it suffices that he is included in a general char- 
ity which for God’s sake loves every neighbor without exception, 
foe as well as friend, stranger as well as acquaintance. Ordinarily, 
then, it is not necessary to have for enemies a special and distinct 
love. 

(b) Charity requires that one should be always disposed to relieve 
the distress even of an enemy (Luke 10-35). Such service when 
given should not be merely external, nor only the manifestation of 
a humane or philanthropic impulse, but the effect of the super- 
natural virtue of charity. Hence one must always be prepared to 
love an enemy individually, if the need of this should arise. That 
he give an enemy a love distinct from the collective charity he has 
for all his neighbors even when such special reason for it does not 
exist, while not necessary, is highly commendable, as it approaches 
more nearly to the divine model and shows an intense love for God 
Himself. 

4. Silas is mistaken when he thinks that charity does not demand 
a positive love toward enemies. He need not, he should not, be 
attracted by what is wrong in his enemies, v.g., by their enmity 
toward himself. But while he detests what is wrong in them, he 
should love that in them which comes from God and which God 
Himself loves. Silas is not obliged to think of his enemies individ- 
ually, but he is obliged not to exclude them from his general charity 
for his fellow men. By deciding to be indifferent in their regard 
he does exclude them and sins against charity. 


Theophilus is also in error. Our Lord made special mention 
of the love of enemies, not because he wished to command a separate 
love of them, but because he wished to correct an error of the Jews, 
and also because such love is more difficult and needed to be es- 
pecially insisted on. Apart from necessity a distinct love of enemies 
is highly laudable, but not necessary. 




















ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


The last number of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, which up to the 
present time has reached the United States, dates from December 
19th, 1919. Apart from one item of general interest, in reference 
to the creation of seven new Cardinals, the number is devoted to 
a complete chronological and an alphabetical index of all official 
documents of the Supreme Pontiff and the Roman Congregations 
and Tribunals issued during 1919. 


CREATION OF NEw CARDINALS. 
In a secret consistory, held on December 15th, 1919, at the Vati- 
can Palace, the following archbishops were created Cardinal priests: 
1. Most Rev. Adulph Bertram, Archbishop of Breslau. 
2. Most Rev. Philip Camassei, Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
3. Most Rev. August Silj, titular Archbishop of Caesarea. 


4. Most Rev. John Soldevila y Romero, Archbishop of Sara- 
goza. 


5. Most Rev. Theodor Valfré di Bonzo, titular Archbishop of 
Trapezunt, Apostolic Nuncio of Austria. 


6. Most Rev. Alexander Kakowski, Archbishop of Warsaw. 
7. Most Rev. Edmund Dalbor, Archbishop of Posen-Gnesen. 


(Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. xi, page 485.) 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


SHOULD CHURCH BURIAL BE REFUSED IN THE CASE? 


Question. A man has been instantly killed by a train. He had been working 
on the railroad, on the night shift, for many years, and had not come to church 
for fifteen years. He gave for excuse that he had no time to go. When told 
by his wife, who, by the way, is a fervent Catholic, that he should go to church, 
he answered that he would go later on. However, his wife affirms that he al- 
ways said his morning and evening prayers, that he always carried with him a 
medal of the Sacred Heart. He saw to it that he always had this medal in his 
pocket. Moreover, the pastor, who knew him well, is morally certain he would 
have called him had he had the time. The man was given Extreme Unction 
twenty minutes after the accident. Should this man be placed among “public 
sinners” and therefore be denied Catholic funeral and burial? And in such case, 
could a solemn Mass of Requiem be held for him? “ 

~ A.B. 


Answer. The question whether to deny or concede Christian 
burial to careless Catholics is rather difficult to decide, inasmuch 
as it is not very clear when a person may be called a “public sinner.” 
While in some cases there can be no doubt that a person is a public 
sinner, and that, in other cases, the concession of Christian burial 
would be a scandal to all right-thinking Catholics, it is very diffi- 
cult, if that person die without repentance, to decide what is to be 
done. Nevertheless, Catholics, such as the man spoken of in this 
case, who have for years neglected the Sacraments and attendance 
at Mass, cannot claim the right to be buried from the Catholic 
Church to which they practically did not adhere in life. It may be 
disputed whether the term “public sinner” can be applied to him, for 
it depends a good deal on the place where he lived as to whether 
his neglect of his duties as a Catholic was known to the people 
generally, for in larger towns and cities such neglect may altogether 
escape notice. Apart from this question, Canon Law seems to be 
against giving ecclesiastical burial to a person who has neglected 
his Easter duty, as is plain from the C. Omnis utriusque, Decretals 
of Pope Gregory IX., Book V, Title 38, where the law states that 
he who does not comply with the law of Easter duty shall be pun- 
ished with the interdict ab ingressu ecclesiae, and if he dies in that 
state he shall be deprived of Christian burial. The interdict here 
threatened is commonly understood to be incurred only after the 
declaration of the bishop, but the penalty of privation of Christian 
burial is more commonly explained as a penalty latae sententiae, 
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that is to say, it is incurred without any explicit declaration on 
part of the bishop. One might object to quoting the old law since 
we have the new Code of Canon Law, but we may legitimately do 
so, since the new Code rules that, where the new law is doubtful, 
the former law from which the law of the Code is devolved should 
be consulted, and that one must not deviate in the exposition of 
the Code from the former law unless it is evident that the law of 
the Code makes a change. In reference to the point in question, 
the Code only mentions public sinners and does not give an ex- 
planation of the term, wherefore we may legitimately turn to the 
old law for an understanding of the law of the Code. 

Moreover, the Roman Ritual forbids absolutely (De exsequiis, 
Title vi, Chapter ii, n. 6) that Christian burial be granted to those 
of whom it is publicly known that they did not receive the Sacra- 
ments of Confession and Holy Communion once a year, at Easter- 
tide, and who have passed away without any sign of contrition. 

The man had no chance to give a sign of repentance, as his death 
occurred instantaneously. From his otherwise religiously inclined 
nature it is quite certain that if he had had a chance, he would have 
expressed the desire to receive the Sacraments, but we can con- 
sider only what actually happened. 

If it is in any way doubtful whether his neglect of the Sacra- 
ments was publicly known, the matter must be left to the judg- 
ment of the bishop and in cases where there is no opportunity to 
consult the bishop, the pastor who has to decide the case should 
give the deceased the benefit of the doubt. 

The Code rules, in Canon 1241, that when ecclesiastical burial 
has been denied to a person, it is also forbidden to have any funeral 
Mass, even an Anniversary Mass, or any other public funeral 
offices for that person. This prohibition of the Code is to be taken 
strictly according to the words of the law, so that outside those 
just mentioned any other Mass may be said for the neglectful Cath- 
olic who died without an external sign of repentance, provided no 
scandal is caused by it. Ea = 


t 


RESERVATION OF CENSURE OR OF SIN IN DIOCESAN CASES. 


Question. You seem to say in the March issue of the Homietic MonTHLy 
AND PastoraL Review that the sin of abortion is reserved to Bishéps every- 
where. But the faculties of our diocese seem to state that only the penalty for 
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abortion is reserved. Would you kindly explain what the confessor should do 
regarding absolution, if he encounters a case of abortion? Can he absolve 


from both, sin and censure, or from either, or from neither? 
’ ’ om either, ther! Conressartus, 


Answer. If the diocesan statutes state that the penalty only for 
abortion is reserved, it is quite plain that these statutes do not add 
any reservation beyond that of the common law. According to 
the common law the sin of abortion is punished with ipso facto ex- 
communication, the absolution from which is reserved to the bishop. 
There still exists not a little confusion owing to the fact that some 
diocesan statutes put abortion, and a few other offences, down as 
diocesan reservations, while actually they are reservations of the 
common law or Papal cases, for the absolution from which the 
bishop receives delegated jurisdiction by the same Papal law. 

According to the principles of the common law, the excommunica- 
tion is not incurred by the sin, if the person committing the offence 
was ignorant of the censure at the time he sinned. If, then, the 
diocesan statutes speak only of the reservation of the censure, the 
person can be absolved in case the censure was on account of igno- 
rance not incurred. 

We mentioned that in some dioceses the sin of abortion is re- 
served to the bishop irrespective of the censure and that in such 
places even a person who sinned in ignorance of the censure can- 
not ordinarily be absolved without special facu‘ties from the bishop. 
Exceptions to this are the faculties of absolving from diocesan 
reserved cases which the Code grants to pastors during the Easter 
season, to missionaries during the time of a mission, and to all 
priests when hearing the confession of sick people, or of a couple 
confessing in preparation for marriage. 

We said, also, that the bishop might reserve, as diocesan reserva- 
tion, sins which are punished by excommunication reserved to the 
Pope, in case the Papal censure was not incurred, either on account 
of ignorance or of some other legitimate excuse admitted in law. 
This (our) opinion does not seem to be tenable, for Canon 898 
states that the bishop shall absolutely abstain from reserving sins 
which are also reserved to the Holy See by reason of censure. 
Though the pain of invalidity is not added to this prohibition, still 
we cannot suppose that the Ordinaries would wish to act against 
such an explicit and severe prohibition of the Code. 
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TRANSFER OF PART OF THE TERRITORY OF ONE PARISH TO AN- 
OTHER 


Question. Canon 1422 says that “to the Holy See is reserved . . . dismem- 
bration which is done by taking away goods of a benefice without erecting a new 
benefice.” Canon 1427, § 1, says, according to the translation in “The New 
Canon Law”: “Ordinaries can, for a just canonical cause divide any parishes 
... by erecting a perpetual vicariate or a new parish, or by dismembering the 
same and giving part to another already established parish.” I cannot reconcile 
those two Canons. 

Can the Bishop, without reference to the Holy See, supposing a just canonical 
cause, detach from one parish a part of its territory or people, and attach it or 
them to another already existing parish without creating a new parish? 


PAROCHUS. 

Answer. Canons 1422 and 1427, § 1, certainly seem at first 
sight contradictory. For Canon 1422 says that without the inter- 
vention of the Holy See a benefice cannot be dismembered without 
erecting a new benefice out of the part that is separated. If this 
were to be applied to parishes it would mean that neither, a part 
of the people nor of the territory of a parish, can be cut off from 
another parish without erecting a new parish or a perpetual vica- 
riate. Canon 1427, § 1, speaking of the division of parishes, rules 
that for a just canonical cause parishes may be divided, which 
means that two or more parishes may be made out of one, and that 
they may also be dismembered, that is, part of a parish may be 
given to another already established parish. The apparent con- 
tradiction of the two Canons may be solved by considering Canon 
1422 as a general rule for benefices, while Canon 1427 forms an 
exception to the general rule, in favor of one kind of benefices, 
namely parishes. 


If we consider former legislation on this subject, we find a great 
number of decisions of the S. Roman Rota against the division 
and dismembration of parishes, even when a part of the parish 
was so far away from the parish church that it was very incon- 
venient for the people to reach it. The pastor was rather to build 
a chapel subsidiary to the parish church, and give the people ser- 
vices there by one of his assistants. The Council of Trent being 
anxious to provide in the most efficacious way for the spiritual 
wants of the people, ruled (Chap. 4, Session 21, De Refor.) that 
in case of great distance of part of the congregation from the parish 
church, or great difficulty arising from a reason other than distance, 
the bishop should, even against the will of the pastor, erect a new 
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parish by cutting off a part of the parish and obliging the original 
parish to assist the newly formed parish. Here is question only of 
erecting a new parish, but the same principle came to be applied 
also to cutting off part of a parish and joining it to another, already 
established, parish, if this other parish was much nearer and more 
convenient for the people. 

In countries like the United States, which are in a state of rapid 
development and ever changing conditions of population, a district 
in which there was originally but a village with a small number of 
Catholics, may so develop within a few years as to have several 
settlements with a fairly large proportion of Catholics. No one 
will reasonably claim that the pastor of the original parish, who 
had charge over the growing city or a country district, can claim 
the whole territory after it has developed to such an extent that 
there is need of several parishes. The same may be said also, if 
at the extreme end of a scattered parish a new settlement develops 
without enough Catholics to form a separate parish, but too far 
away from the parish church and nearer to another, already estab- 
lished, parish. That is very likely the case considered in Canon 
1427, § 1. 


COMMUNION OF A SICK SISTER, BAPTISM OF CONVERTS, BENEDIC- 
TION WITH THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


Question. 1. Would a Sister who is sick and not able to fast be obliged to 
wait a month before she is allowed to receive Holy Communion without the 
fast? 


2. Who is to administer the Sacrament of Baptism to converts when the 
Bishop is not available? 


3. May the celebrant leave the sanctuary during the singing of the Laudate 
after Benediction? M. OR. 


Answer. 1. There is no concession of the Church in favor of 
religious communities of receiving Holy Communion without keep- 
ing the fast other than the general concession to all the faithful. 
Those that have been sick for a month and are not likely to recover 
in the near future may receive Holy Communion once or twice 4 
week, though they are obliged to take previously medicine or some 
food, but that food must be liquid, for it is understood that if they 
are able to take solid food they would hardly be so weak as not to be 
able to keep the fast. In any case, the Holy See does not want the 
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general law to be broken except in as far as is necessary, and liquid 
food is certainly all that may be required. 

2. As far as we know of the practice in the United States, con- 
verts are generally baptized by the priest, though the law desires 
that the baptism of adults be referred to the Ordinary, that he, 
or his delegate, if he so wish, may perform the baptism in a more 
solemn manner (Cf. Canon 744). Moreover, the reception into 
the Church of converts who have professed a non-Catholic creed 
cannot take place without faculties from the bishop to absolve them 
from the excommunication which they have incurred, at least in the 
external forum of the Church. As a rule, however, the diocesan 
statutes grant this faculty to the priests approved in the diocese. 
As to the one who has the right to baptize a convert, it may be 
answered that from general principles of the law (Cf. Canon 739) 
it is certain that in the territory of a parish the pastor only, and no 
one else without the permission of the pastor, is privileged to ad- 
minister baptism, outside the case of necessity. The next question is, 
in which parish should converts be baptized? If it is certain that they 
were never baptized, they belong to no parish, and can be baptized in 
any parish by the pastor, or with his permission by any other priest. 
If they have received baptism in a non-Catholic church, and their 
baptism is at least probably valid, they are in foro externo consid- 
ered as baptized people and as such they belong to the parish in 
which they have a domicile or quasi-domicile. So much may at least 
be gathered from Canon 87 and others, speaking of the manner in 
which baptized Christians acquire their proper diocese and parish. 
These converts should, therefore, be reconciled to the Church, and, if 
necessary, baptized conditionally by the pastor of the parish in 
which they live. If, however, it is the custom in a diocese that 
they are received into the Church in that parish where they were 
instructed, we believe such custom can be considered legitimate, 
since the appointment of parish limits and strict apportioning of 
people to this or that parish has not generally been done. 

3. In as much as the singing of the psalm “Laudate” is not pre- 
scribed by the rubrics for benediction with the Blessed Sacrament, 
while or after the celebrant reposes the Blessed Sacrament in the 
tabernacle, it is left to the discretion of the priest whether he wishes 
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to stay until the psalm is finished or go away immediately as he 
descends from the altar. It would be imprudent to have different 
priests act differently in the same church, wherefore the custom 
that prevails in a particular church ought to be followed, as long 
as the rubrics are not violated. 


Various DIFFICULTIES IN REFERENCE TO PAPAL AND DIOCESAN 
RESERVED CASES. 


Question. 1. What are the cases reserved to the Pope? 

2. _— cases are reserved to all bishops by the general law at the present 
time 

3. What further cases are reserved to all bishops in the United States? 

4. From what Papal and Episcopal cases can the ordinary priest in the United 
States not absolve? 

5. From what cases can a pastor during paschal time and a missionary during 
a mission not absolve? 

6. From what reserved cases can an ordinary confessor not absolve, when 
there is question of a penitent unable to leave the house on account of sickness, 
or of one who is confessing in preparation for marriage? 

7. What should be the nature and duration of the sickness spoken of in 
Canon 900, § 1, in order that the confessor may be entitled to absolve from a 
reserved case? — 

Answer. 1. The cases reserved to the Holy See are found scat- 
tered in the Code, in Canons 2314-2414. The Code does not give a 
list of reserved cases, such as the Bulla Apostolicae Sedis did, 
which can be found in Sabetti’s and all other text-books of Moral 
Theology that were published or reprinted after the appearance 
of that Bull. For convenience’ sake we have made up such a list 
in our book “The New Canon Law,” pages 378 and following. 
From these pages it will be-seen that some of the censures are 
reserved in various degrees to the Holy See, that for others the 
bishop is delegated to absolve, others may be absolved by any priest, 
provided the penitent is properly disposed. 

2. The following cases are reserved to all bishops in virtue of the 
Code, or, more properly speaking, the bishops are delegated by law 


to absolve from the following Papal cases of excommunication: 


a) Catholics who contracted marriage before a non-Catholic 
minister. 

b) Catholics who contracted marriage with the explicit under- 
standing that either all or some of their children are to be raised 
as non-Catholics, i.e., either without any religion or in a non- 
Catholic church. 
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c) Catholics who knowingly present their children to a non- 
Catholic minister for Baptism. 

d) Catholic parents, or those who take the place of the parents, 
who knowingly have their children brought up or instructed in a 
non-Catholic persuasion. 

e) Catholics who make false relics, or who knowingly sell, or 
distribute them, or expose them for public veneration. 

f) Catholics who lay violent hands on a cleric or a religious. 

g) Catholics who procure abortion, not excepting the mother, 
if abortion has actually taken place. 

h) Religious of non-exempt communities who apostatize from 
religious life. (Apostates of exempt religious communities incur 
excommunication reserved to the major superiors of the respective 
Order. ) 

i) Religious of simple perpetual vows, both in religious Orders 
and Congregations, who contract marriage without dispensation, 
and the persons thus contracting with them. 

To these nine excommunications must be added one suspension 
reserved by the Code to the Ordinary, namely, that of Clerics who 
without due permission from the Ordinary sue in a civil court a 
priest, cleric or religious (Cf. Canon 2341), which is a suspension 
ab officio, forbidding the use of the powers of both, sacred orders 
and jurisdiction. 


3. The cases reserved to the bishops throughout the United 
States date from the Third Council of Baltimore. There were 
two before the New Code appeared, at present we have only one 
such reservation. The first case is contained in n. 124 of the said 
Council, which punishes with excommunication reserved to the Or- 
dinary the sin of those who after a civil divorce attempt to contract 
a second marriage in spite of the marriage bond of the first mar- 
riage. The second case, expressed in n. 127 of the III. Council of 
Baltimore, imposes excommunication reserved to the Ordinary on 
Catholics who marry before a non-Catholic minister. It has al- 
ways been a point of controversy why this case was made an 
episcopal reserved case, since it was quite certain that it was a 
Papal case on account of the communicatio in sacris with heretics. 
Now, however, the very same case is contained in the Papal cen- 
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sure and, as we saw above, the bishops are by the Code given power 
to absolve from that case. 

Besides the one case of the Council of Baltimore, each bishop 
may with the advice of the diocesan synod, or outside the synod 
with the advice of the diocesan consultors, reserve a few cases, but 
the Code does not wish them to reserve more than three or at the 
most four sins. If the bishop reserves the censure, as for instance 
in the excommunication imposed by the Council of Baltimore, the 
case is not reserved if the penitent, through ignorance or other 
excuse recognized in law, did not incur the censure. This is cer- 
tain from Canons 893 and 2246, which state that in bishops’ cen- 
sures the same principles hold as in Papal censures. It is a dis- 
puted question whether ignorance of the reservation excuses if the 
bishop reserves the sin without a censure. If the bishop, or the 
diocesan statutes, expressly say that the sin is reserved even when 
the penitent was ignorant of the reservation, the sin will be reserved 
in any case, as long as it is certain that a mortal sin of the class of 
reserved sins was committed. If there is no such declaration, it 
is lawful to hold that the sin is not reserved in case of the peni- 
tent’s ignorance of the reservation. 

4. The fourth question is, from what Papal and episcopal reserved 
cases an ordinary priest in the United States can or cannot absolve. 
First let us consider the Papal cases. Before the Code became law, 
priests in the United States received, as a rule, through the bishop 
very extensive faculties to absolve from Papal censures, but these 
formulas of faculties have been revoked by the Holy See. In 
danger of death any priest may absolve from any Papal case, and 
if the party recovers, recourse to the authorities is prescribed only if 
it was a censure specialissimo modo reserved, or if it was a censure 
called ab homine, that is, not inflicted by law but by special order 
or precept of the Holy See to an individual (Cf. Canon 2252). 
Another circumstance in which every priest can directly absolve 
from all Papal cases is the so-called casus urgentior, which has 
been explained very liberally by the Holy See to mean any case 
in which it is hard for the penitent to wait for absolution until 
the faculty can be obtained. But in this case there is the obligation 
to have recourse through the confessor to the Holy See, or to the 
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bishop if he be vested with faculties, within the period of one 
month. If through the fault of the penitent the recourse is omitted 
he falls again into the reservation. If in some extraordinary case 
recourse to the Holy See or to the bishop is morally impossible, 
the confessor must impose a special penance to be performed within 
the time specified by him under pain of relapse into the censure. 
If a priest has incurred excommunication on account of absolution 
of his complex in peccato turpi, no impossibility of recourse to the 
Holy See is admitted (Cf. Canon 2254). 

In reference to diocesan reserved cases, (1) every priest may 
absolve, according to Canon 900, first, when sick people, unable 
to go to church, confess in their homes, and people who confess in 
preparation for marriage; second, if faculty to absolve has been 
asked in a certain case and refused; third, if the faculty to absolve 
cannot be asked without danger of violating the seal of confession; 
fourth, if in exceptional circumstances the confessor judges that 
the faculty to absolve cannot be asked without great inconvenience 
to the penitent. The ordinary duty of returning for the absolution 
can hardly be called a great and exceptional inconvenience, unless 
‘additional circumstances make it such. (2) If the penitent goes to 
confession in another diocese where the sin is not reserved he can 
be absolved though the priest knows that the sin is reserved in 
the penitent’s own diocese. (3) Outside of these cases, any priest 
may give what is called an indirect absolution from diocesan cases, 
by which is meant that a penitent is absolved from non-reserved 
sins directly, and indirectly from reserved sins, but in that case 
faculty for direct absolution must be obtained and the penitent is 
to return to get the absolution in another confession. To make 
such practice lawful, theologians demand a serious reason why the 
penitent cannot refrain from Holy Communion until faculty to ab- 
solve is obtained, as for instance, danger of injuring his good 
reputation, or danger of drawing upon himself the suspicion of 
others. (4) Every priest may, of course, absolve from the dio- 
cesan reserved cases when hearing confession of people in danger 
of death. 

5. Pastors and missionaries are in reference to diocesan cases 
granted by the Code (Canon 899) the following faculties: Pastors, 
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and those held equal to them in law, may absolve from diocesan 
reservations during the time specified for making the Easter duty, 
and missionaries during the time of a mission. Though the Code 
does not explicitly state that the pastor can only absolve from re- 
served cases when hearing confessions in his own parish, still we 
believe that this is understood, for strictly speaking his jurisdic- 
tion is confined to the parish he holds. The bishop need not give 
him any faculties to hear confessions outside his parish, though 
this is generally done here in the United States. It may be ob- 
served also that this faculty to absolve from diocesan reservations 
is confined to cases that are strictly speaking episcopal cases. In 
the Papal cases is to be observed what we said in answer to the 
fourth question. 

6. This question asks whether there are any reserved cases from 
which an ordinary confessor cannot absolve in confessions of sick 
people unable to leave home, or of those who confess in preparation 
for marriage. Practically there are no cases reserved by law from 
which such people cannot be absolved, for permission to absolve 
from diocesan cases is given by the Code for those circumstances, 
and for the Papal cases faculty is granted in all more urgent cases, 
which principle may easily be applied to these circumstances. 
When there is question of a censure or reservation put on an in- 
dividual by special act, either of the Holy See or the Ordinary, 
the case, with the exception of confession in danger of death, is 
taken out of the hands of the priest and the penitent has to turn 
to the authority that imposed the penalty and give satisfaction to it 
and thus get the grace of absolution from this authority. 

7. The nature and duration of the sickness which entitles any 
priest to absolve these people from diocesan reserved cases, is not 
determined in law, but it is left to common judgment as to what 
constitutes an illness that prevents a person from going to church, 
and it does not seem to matter much how long the illness lasts, 
though ordinarily people in slight ailment do not call the priest 
to receive the sacraments at home, unless it is somewhat protracted. 
There are cases in which one is unable to go to church on account 
of some bodily injury, as for instance, if a person has hurt his foot, 
yet according to the common view we should not call such a person 
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sick. Still, if the disability to go to church should last for some 
time and force the individual to deprive himself of Holy Com- 
munion longer than he is accustomed to, he certainly would be 
entitled to receive the Sacraments at home and, in as much as favors 
are to be interpreted liberally, we believe that the priest could in 
those circumstances apply Canon 900. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 














Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of May 


SKELETON-PLANS OF SERMONS ON THE 
GOSPELS 


By the Rev. Hucu Popr, O.P. 
THE FourTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
St. John xvi, 5-14. 

THE REALITY OF My BELIEFS 


I. The Holy Spirit is to convict the world of sin, of justice or 
righteousness, and of judgment. It is clear that Our Lord’s words 
are condensed into a brief formula, for we cannot speak of convict- 
ing people of sin and of justice in the same fashion; the former is 
wrong, the latter is commendable. 

II. Further, it is clear that Our Lord Himself had denounced the 
sins of the world repeatedly. When then He declares that the Holy 
Spirit is to do this He must be referring to some especial fashion in 
which the denunciation of the world’s sin can be attributed to the 
action of the Holy Spirit. 

III. St. Paul tells us that the Holy Spirit is poured out in our 
hearts and that by His inward presence we are enabled to call God 
“Father.” 

It would seem then that the Holy Spirit by dwelling in the Apos- 
tles would enable them to bring home to men 

a. The enormity of the sin of unbelief in Christ and His claims. 

We are perhaps too ready to acquiesce in modern infidelity; there 
are excuses for it, but are we easily excusable for our apathy con- 
cerning it? If we were full of the Holy Spirit we should be more 
anxious to discover means for combatting it. 

b. The same indwelling Spirit would enable them to convince 
the world of the beauty of righteousness by the example they would 


set. Does my personal life make men reflect on their own neglect 
of God? 


The world is to be “convinced” of righteousness by the fact that 
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though Christ has ascended into heaven and is no longer visible, 
yet the Apostles believe in Him. Compare the words Because thou 
hast seen Me, Thomas, thou hast believed. Blessed are they that 
have not seen and have believed. Do men feel that I have a sense 
of the unseen and that my faith in Christ is a reality? 

c. The indwelling Spirit was also to convince the world of judg- 
ment, since the Prince of this world is already judged. The world, 
that is, by the standards it sets up, stands self-condemned, yet only 
in the eyes of those who see by the light of faith: Some men’s sins, 
says the Apostle (1 Tim., v, 24), are manifest, going before to 
judgment. 

IV. We have then (a) to believe in Christ lest we stand convicted 
of the greatest of all sins, infidelity. The greatest of all because 
where there is no faith there can be no other virtue, and because, 
conversely, the possession of faith opens the door to all other 
virtues. 

We must also (b) belong to the company of believers, lest their 
very goodness should afterwards reproach us, since we could easily 

(c) Stand in dread of the judgment; it may be merely pride 
that keeps us from believing! 


THE FirtH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
St. John, xvi, 22-30 


“Through Our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee, world without end. Amen.” 


I. These familiar words are based on the teachings of to-day’s 
Gospel, and they as well as this Gospel are summed up in St. John’s 
own words: If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the Just (1 Jno., ii, 1). The structure of this passage 
in the Gospel will repay study: 

a. The disciples had a mind to ask Him what He meant by His 
declaration that in a little while they should not see Him, and yet in 
a little while should see Him (vers. 18-19). Knowing their 
thoughts He tells them of the sorow they are to experience in His 
death, but also of the joy they shall feel in His Resurrection. 
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b. Then, He says, they will not ask Him but the Father through 
Him, and the Father will hear them (vers. 23-24). 

c. He does not prohibit them from praying to Himself. He 
merely points out that after the Resurrection they will realize His 
true position as their Redeemer, as the Glorified Son of the Father, 
as the One Mediator between them and the Father (cf. 1 Tim, 
ii, 5; Heb., ix, 15-25). 

d. Hitherto they have not asked in Christ’s Name since they 
had not come to the fullness of faith in His Person; now they are 
to ask with full confidence. 

e. When they shall do so He does not say that He will inter- 
cede for them, for that will—strictly-speaking—be unnecessary since 
the Father will be moved by His love for them to hear them, and 
His love for them will be based upon the fact that they love His 
Son and believe that He is the Eternal Son of the Father. 

f. At the same time the Son will plead for them since He is the 
Advocate with the Father (1 Jno., ii, 1). He is heard too for his 
reverence (Heb., v, 7), and is ever living to make intercession for 
us (Heb., vii, 25). 

II. Hence comes the closing formula of the Church’s prayers, 
“through Our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Who liveth and 
reigneth. . .” 

III. Efficacious prayer, then, is ultimately based upon our liv- 
ing faith in the Godhead of Christ, in His redeeming death for us, 
and upon our personal love of Him which can alone make us ac- 
ceptable to the Father. 

IV. Finally, this Gospel shows us how closely all points of 
Christian doctrine hang together and how essential it is that we 
should be perfectly clear as to what we believe and why. 


THE S1xtH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


(Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension) 
(St. John, xv, 26; xvi, 4) 

I. The Holy Spirit is to give testimony of Christ; so too are 
the Apostles. The Spirit because He is the Spirit of Truth; the 
Apostles because they have been witnesses of Christ’s life and there- 
fore can tell of what they themselves know. 
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II. To grasp the full meaning of this Gospel we must read the 
two preceding verses, xv, 24-25, where Christ insists that those who 
put Him to death “hated Him without cause,” and so too will hate 
the Apostles. Yet as intimate witnesses of Christ’s life and deeds 
and as filled with the Spirit of Truth the Apostles will be able to 
convert even Christ’s enemies. The opening chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles serve as a commentary on these words, for the very 
men who had put Christ to death were converted by St. Peter (cf. 
Acts, ii, 37-41). 

III. At the same Christ warns the Apostles—and us too—that 
terrible persecution will be their lot. Their strength, however, will 
lie in the fact that (a) they have the Holy Spirit within them—and 
what that will mean is evident from the case of St. Peter who denied 
his Lord before Pentecost, yet after the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
converted three thousand at a time; (b) that they are telling men of 
things they really know (cf. Acts, i, 8, 21-22; iv, 20; St. Luke, 
xxiv, 48); (c) that Christ has foretold it all. 

IV. Men are apt to urge that the age of the great persecutions 
is past—much as they urge that the General Judgment will not 
come in their day! But (a) the same has probably been said at 
all periods in the history of the Church, yet persecutions have arisen 
periodically and have—presumably—taken many people unawares; 
(b) Just as the Particular Judgment will arrive infallibly and 
shortly for each man, so too each has his form of combat for his 
faith to engage in. His personal virtues will alone save him at his 
Judgment; so too his personal convictions and his personal pos- 
session of the Holy Spirit will alone make him a champion of the 
faith which God gave him as a free gift for him to use. (c) Are 
we justified in supposing that a really grave persecution will not 
come in our own time? Is it only a vague possibility that very 
shortly we may find the forces of Socialism arrayed against the 
Catholic Church and that actual persecution may result? 

V. If such should be the case then nothing but our own personal 
knowledge of Christ and our familiarity with His teaching will 
enable us to stand firm. 
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PENTECOST. 
(St. John, xvi, 23-31) 


I. Vers. 23-24. Our Lord provides us with an easy test of our 
love for Him: that we keep the Commandments. This is the love 
of God, comments St. John, that we keep His commandments; and 
His commandments are not heavy (1 Jno., v, 3). Judas did not 
really love Christ, hence he failed to keep the commandment which 
forbade him to steal; he was a thief, says St. John (xii, 6). (a) 
The Commandments are, however, only easy to those who love; 
when, then, a man complains that he cannot keep them he is only 
saying that he does not love God. (b) When, too, men urge that 
we ought to keep the Commandments from a moral sense of fit- 
tingness, “morality for morality’s sake,” they forget that Christ did 
not demand this, but “morality for love’s sake.” 


II. Further, lest any should urge that it was easy for those who 
had Christ’s abiding presence to keep the Commandments, but hard 
for those who have to live by faith alone, Christ promises us the 
assistance of His indwelling Spirit when He Himself shall have 
departed, see St. John’s own comment on this (1, Jno., iii, 24; iv, 
13). The indwelling Spirit acts on us in a two-fold fashion: 
(a) He teaches us individually: He is the unction from the Holy 
One whereby we know all things (1 Jno., ii, 20 and 27). Hence 
is derived what we call “Catholic instinct”; this is an instinctive 
knowledge of Catholic faith and morality which we often recognize 
in people who are truly the “little ones of Christ” and who in the 
world’s judgment would pass as “unlearned.” (b) He also teaches 
the Church corporally: the Holy Spirit will bring, says Our Lord, 
to your minds (that is to the Apostles) all things whatsoever I 
have said to you. From this promise flowed the Gospel records 
and the oral teaching of the Apostles and the definite unchanging 
teaching of Christ’s Church founded on the Apostles. 


Yet the action of the Holy Spirit on the individual soul is subor- 
dinate to and must be directed by His action on the Body of Christ 
which is the Church. Hence, no man prefers his own view to that 
of the Church; he may be mistaken or prejudiced or biassed; the 
Church can never err for the gates of Hell—that is of false teach- 
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ing—shall never prevail against it. Hence St. Paul speaks of the 
Church of the Living God as the pillar and ground of the truth 
(1 Tim., iii, 15). 

III. Finally Christ leaves us as a legacy based upon our love of 
Him and consequent fidelity to His teaching—Peace or tranquility 
of soul. This is not peace as the world understands it, but rather 
peace of conscience which passeth all understanding and is eternal 


in heaven. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 
(Matt., xxviii, 18-20) 


I. Our Lord declares in most explicit words that He possessed 
absolute power. This power and authority which the Saviour en- 
joyed over all things in Heaven and on earth came to Him from 
the Father and belongs to Him as God. Christ, the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, is one in nature with the Father, but differ- 
ent in person. 

II. In virtue of the power and authority which Christ as God 
possessed He sent the Apostles, whom He had chosen to carry on 
His work, into the entire world to teach all nations. The message 
which the Apostles were to deliver to all peoples was nothing more 
nor less than the doctrines that Christ had made known and com- 
mitted to Him. These doctrines were the truths of faith and works 
which were necessary for the salvation of mankind. The doctrine 
of the Trinity is the central doctrine of faith. 

III. Christ, speaking to the Apostles who formed the nucleus 
of His Church, charged them to observe not what whim or fancy 
might dictate, but all the things which He had commanded them. 
And to assure His disciples of constant help and comfort Our 
Lord declared that He Himself would abide with them forever. 
Christ remains with His Church: (a) as head of the Church; (b) 
by His grace which purifies and sanctifies the Church’s members; 
(c) by the Holy Ghost, the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
who teaches the Church and recalls to the minds of the Apostles 
and their successors all that Christ on earth had taught; (d) by the 
Holy Eucharist, Christ’s own body and blood, which nourish the 
souls of men into life everlasting. 
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IV. If the promise of Christ to remain “all days” with the Apos- 
tles had not extended to their successors the words subjoined, “to 
the consummation of the world,” would be without meaning. Hence, 
the words of Christ here express in the plainest manner possible 
(a) the perpetuity and indefectibility of the Church, because Christ 
remains with it forever; (b) the infallibility of the Church which 
is to teach under Christ’s guiding presence, all nations for all time, 
only the things which the Saviour had commanded. 

















FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
(First Sunday in May) 
The Month of Our Lady 
By the Rev. H. B. Loucunay, S.J. 
“Now therefore pray for us, for thou art a holy woman.”—Judith, viii, 28. 


SYNOPSIS —Introduction—Historical setting of the text from Judith. Holi- 
ness in a mediator with God. 


Part 1. Preparation for the Incarnation—(i} The adornment of the 
tabernacle was the work of God. Its beauty dazzled Gabriel—(ii) Im- 
maculate Conception—(iii) Freedom from concupiscence.—(iv) Virginity. 
The Annunciation. It endears her to us. The chosen band in the Apoca- 
lypse. Also is she queen of those who have washed their stains white. 

Part 2. Result of the Incarnation—(i) Premise: a subject more fully 
shares in a principle, the nearer it approaches that principle—(ii) Mary's 
nearness to the source of holiness: (a) The Spouse of the Holy Ghost; 
(b) Her nearness to Christ the-Author of grace; From Calvary to Beth- 
lehem. 

Conclusion —The appeal to different classes. 


Holophernes had been sent by his royal master to subdue the 
Jewish people. With an army of 120,000 footmen and 2,200 horse- 
men he was investing the Jews in the frontier town of Bethulia. 
For God’s people there seemed little hope of escaping the awful 
lot of those conquered by the tyrants of the East. The besieged 
turned to God for help and begged the holy woman Judith to plead 
for them by her prayers. You know the story of her success—how 
by her holiness she had found favor with God and was made the 
instrument by which He saved the Jews from danger. But I would 
call your attention to the confidence which her people had in her 
intercession. “Now therefore pray for us, for thou art a holy 
woman.” It was her secluded life of prayer and penance, and her 
familiar intercourse with God that inspired this confidence. Her 
people knew, as we know, that holiness is essential in one who 
mediates with God. 

We are now beginning the month of May; it is a time dedicated 
to the honor and service of Mary, our mother who pleads with 
Christ for us. To ensure that our devotion to her be warm and 
generous and that our confidence in her be secure, let us dwell for a 
time on her holiness. 

Her sanctity is God’s masterpiece—the choicest work of His 
fingers. He prepared her to be His dwelling place. Would He 
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adorn this tabernacle with less care than that with which we pre- 
pare the tabernacle in our midst? In this “temple made by hands,” 
our instinct will let us use nothing but spotless linen and purest 
gold. And our instinct is right. For, though Our Father in 
Heaven knows that Christ has no need of these things, yet it is 
fitting that we prepare in the most costly way the narrow prison 
where dwells the Word made flesh. But how shall we measure 
the beauty and splendor and lily-white purity of her whom the 
wisdom and the power of God prepared to be the dwelling place 
of His Son? “The most High hath sanctified His own tabernacle; 
God is in the midst thereof.” He could look with pleasure upon 
that pure soul of Mary which He had adorned so lavishly; as 
Solomon says, “Yea the Lord of all things hath loved her.” 

Not only was Mary sinless; she was also free from that un- 
governed tendency to sin which we feel within us—that craving 
of our lower nature for gratification even at the cost of offending 
God. This power for evil which in us can be only partially tamed 
and which cannot be killed, found no place in the heart of our 
Queen Mother. With His first great gift of her Immaculate Con- 
ception God had given this also: that in her there should be no 
unruly disturbance of the passions clamoring for satisfaction and 
warring against the spirit; she was to be the queen of peace and 
mother of the Prince of Peace and so her pure soul was the abode 
of peace. 

But God had still another gift in store for Mary. She was to 
be His mother, but yet a virgin. Her virginity is that pearl of 
great price which she treasured above all the priceless gems in her 
queenly crown. The thought that this pearl would lose its lustre 
when she became God’s mother caused her to be anxious and doubt- 
ful; we see her tremble just for one moment, at Gabriel’s message; 
and she pleads with touching eloquence: “how can this be, for 
I know not man?” But the archangel with his commission from 
the all-holy God, assured her that she shall remain a virgin; for 
“incorruption bringeth near to God” and is loved by Him. He so 
values her virginity, that while becoming her son, His omnipotence 
will preserve it by a miracle. 

This is the virtue of our queen that endears her to us. For we 
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who love her give her the doubly glorious title of the “Virgin 
Mother of God.” She is the queen of virgins: the queen, the 
model, the protector of that chosen band which is described by the 
virgin-disciple St. John as singing a canticle which none others 
could sing: “These are they,” he says, “who are not defiled . . . 
for they are virgins. These follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth.” And Mary is their queen. Yet none the less is she also 
the queen of those who have not the white robes of the virgin, 
but who have washed them in the blood of the Lamb and made 
them whiter than snow. Of them, too, Mary is the queen, who 
has pleaded for them and won them and helped them. Because 
of her virginity she is the model and protector and queen of the 
Blessed Magdalene and St. Augustine as well as of St. Agnes and 
St. Stanislaus. 

Let us now consider the cause of this purity and sanctity of 
Mary; it will enable us to honor and love her more. There is a 
law of nature that a subject more fully shares in a principle the 
nearer it approaches that principle; for example, a piece of iron 
placed near the fire grows warmer, the closer it is put; if it is 
thrust into the burning coals the iron soon grows white hot. Heat 
and light in the same way are had in more abundance the nearer 
one approaches their source. This principle holds true for the 
supernatural as well as for the natural order of things. It is exem- 
plified in all the saints of God: being ever near Him they were 
filled with His holiness. This great law is the explanation of 
Christ’s loving gift of Himself in the Eucharist. His command 
was “Be ye holy as your Father in Heaven is holy.” But to do 
this, man must draw near to God; he must be united to Him. 
Hence Our Divine Master’s other command: “Unless you eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, you shall not have 
life in you.” Man is to be made holy by drawing near to God. 

But if nearness to God means sanctity, what shall we say of the 
holiness of Mary? How can we realize its greatness? By weigh- 
ing in our minds and pondering over the wonderful union that 
existed between that chaste creature and God. Recall Gabriel’s 
words: “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and the power of 
the Most High shall overshadow thee, and therefore also, the 
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Holy which shall be born of thee, shall be called the Son of 
God.” Through the operation of the Holy Ghost she was to become 
a mother, the mother of our Creator. That which is conceived in 
her is of the Holy Ghost. In the most real meaning of the term, 
Mary is the spouse of the Holy Ghost and in very truth her Son 
could claim that God was His father. Could God draw her closer 
to Him than He did when the Holy Ghost came upon her and the 
power of the Most High overshadowed her? What must be her 
holiness if this is her nearness to God? 





There is yet another way in which to bring home to ourselves 
the wonders of Mary’s holiness: Recall the fact that Christ in 
His Divinity is the author of grace and in His Humanity is its 
instrument; and remember the principle from which we started— 
that the more closely we approach the source of grace, the more 
fully we share in it. From Calvary to Bethlehem and before that, 
even from the day of Gabriel’s message, we find Mary with Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. “There stood by the cross of Jesus, His 
mother.” She was with Him in His sorrow; she was with Him 
for thirty years in the home of Nazareth; she tended to His wants 
in His human nature; she watched Him grow as a youth, with a 
mother’s love she cared for Him as a boy; she nurtured Him as a 
babe thus enabling the human body of the God-Man to grow and de- 
velop. More than all this, her flesh and blood went to make up His 
flesh and blood, for He was her son. There is no union so intimate 
as that between mother and son; and Mary was the mother of Christ 
the Son of God. And as He drew His life from her, so He gave 
in return, and gave with the generosity of God, that life of grace 
that made her holy. Creature could come no closer to Christ than 
Mary came. Hence she stands above all in her holiness. 

Now I have an appeal to make to each one of you to renew your 
devotion to the Virgin Mother of God, during this month which 
- is set apart for her honor. “She is an infinite treasure to men, 
which they that use become the friends of God.” All ought to 
honor her, “for the Lord of all things has loved her’; and you all 
need to pay her your warmest devotion; for you have, each of 
you, special need of her assistance. What is the one anxiety of a 
mother as she watches her child advance in age and wisdom and 
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come to the knowledge of good and evil? It is the anxiety lest her 
child may lose the innocence that now shines in its eyes. Here there 
" is need of a mother’s prayers to Mary the Virgin Mother. The 
child, too, must be taught to pray to Mary lovingly and confidently 
and revently. But in a most special way Mary’s assistance is needed 
by those of you who are passing from boyhood to youth. You are 
facing dangers which to you are new; as yet your character has 
not been strengthened and tempered by trial successfully endured; 
you do not know whether you will have the courage to turn away 
from temptation which allures with ali the strength of novelty. 
But you will be secure if you take Mary, the chaste virgin, as your 
model; if you honor and respect her as your queen and pray to her 
as your mother. Those of you who are now leaving youth behind 
and for the first time are thrown on your own resources, you who 
are glad with the newly-tasted freedom from restraint which 
shielded and guarded you, oh! you will stand in sore need of Our 
Lady’s protection. Devotion to her will prevent you from flinging 
to the swine the precious fruit of innocence, from sowing seeds 
which will grow fast and strong, from beginning habits which it 
will take years of effort to conquer. You need her guiding hand 
to keep you from evil and her helping hand to raise you if you 
fall. All need the loving care of the Virgin Mother of God, be they 
saints or sinners; for she is the refuge of sinners as well as the 
Queen of Virgins. The words of Solomon, when speaking of wis- 
dom, are doubly true of Mary. “Now all good things came to me 
together with her and innumerable riches through her hands.” 
“Now, therefore, pray for us, for thou art a holy woman.” 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Prayer 
By the Rev. M. S. Smiru. 


“Amen, amen I say to you, if you ask the Father anything in My Name, He 
will give it you. Hitherto you have not asked in My Name; ask, and you shall 
receive that your joy may be full.’—John, xvi, 23-24. 


SYNOPSIS.—The necessity of prayer emphasized by our Lord Himself. Prayer 
as essential to man’s salvation as are the sacraments. Jesus our example, 
The efficacy of prayer. Every prayer heard, though perhaps not in the way 
that we intend, but for our benefit nevertheless. 


“Let us pray! Why? Because it is necessary. That we might 
not only recognize its necessity, but in all confidence have recourse 
to prayer, Our Divine Lord, in His last discourse to the Apostles, 
makes use of the strong words just quoted. Wishing to prepare 
them for the supreme test to which their faith in Him, that faith 
just strengthened by the receiving of His Body and Blood, would 
on the morrow be subjected, He speaks to them in manner most 
loving and words consoling. Addressing them as little children; 
bidding them cultivate love one for the other, which He calls His 
new commandment, and which is to be to the world a sign of their 
discipleship, He now demands explicit belief in His Divinity. 

Philip, who said “Lord, show us the Father,’ He mildly rebukes. 
Have you not ere this taken cognizance of My words and recog- 
nized My works? “Philip, he that seeth Me, seeth the Father also,” 
“believe you not that I am in the Father, and the Father in Me? If 
you shall ask the Father in My Name, that I will do, and if you 
ask Me anything in My name, that I will do,” thus impressing on 
them His equality with the Father, and assuring them, and through 
them us, that any request, in prayer made, will be granted. 

Stronger assurance of the efficacy of prayer could not be asked, 
and from the very strength of that assurance we may readily con- 
clude that prayer is absolutely necessary, hence confidently assert: 
that without prayer no one can be saved. 


No one will deny the necessity of Religion. Even the most reck- 
less say that it is good for man to practice religion, and that it 
is of benefit to the world, while the most benighted cultivate it in 
some form or other. Now the interior and principal acts of re- 
ligion are devotion and prayer, and, while prayer begets devotion, 
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the latter leads to the former. External acts of religion are neces- 
sary; such as Adoration, or the offering to God of the body; Sac- 
rifice or Oblation, or the offering to God of something exterior, 
and using something Divine, as the Name of God in Adjuration 
and Invocation, and the Sacraments, as channels of grace for Man’s 
sanctification and salvation; but these, it seems hardly necessary to 
say, owe their efficacy to the interior act of devotion, which leads 
man to practice Religion, which St. Thomas defines as “A Moral 
Virtue which disposes us to give to God the worship that is His 
due as the Supreme Lord of all.” 

Devotion and prayer being the interior acts of religion, may be 
said to be its principal acts; for, while the very nature of God 
demands sacrifice, such must be offered not merely outwardly but 
as prompted by the heart. 

While recognizing, then, the Sacraments as the most powerful 
channels or means instituted by God for conferring grace and for 
preserving it in the soul, and that they are necessary for man, in 
the working out of his salvation, we must also be convinced of the 
absolute necessity of prayer. 

Nature itself teaches man that of necessity he must be a child of 
prayer; for, from God he has not only received existence, life, but 
to Him he must look for all things necessary; things in the ma- 
terial as well as the spiritual order. The obligation thus written on 
the heart of every man by the natural law was recognized by those 
who knew nothing of divine revelation; hence we find those who 
“formed gods according to the desires of their hearts,” bowing 
down before images made by the hand of man, imploring their 
aid, and, showing gratitude for favors supposed to have, by these 
images of wood and stone, been granted; prayer of adoration, peti- 
tion and thanksgiving. Impressed, then, on the innermost con- 
science of man is this necessity by the natural law, which is, in- 
deed, nothing more or less than the law of nature’s God, and this 
impression is emphasized by His positive law. 

The teachers of the Old Covenant called upon their people to 
pray, hence such expressions as “pray ye to the Lord” (Exod., 
viii, 8) and “the priest shall pray for him, and for his sin, and his 
sin shall be forgiven” (Levit., iv, 26) and “the Lord is nigh unto all 
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them that call upon Him” (Ps. cxliv, 18) and “neglect not to pray” 
(Ecclus. vii, 10) are found throughout the Old Testament. 

Strong, however, and constant as were the exhortations of these 
holy men of God, in inculcating the absolute necessity of prayer, 
they seem but feeble when contrasted with the plea, made by the 
Apostles, led by Jesus, led by Him not only in word but by example. 
“He spent whole nights in prayer,” says the record. He prayed, 
not because He was in need of prayer; but that He might give 
us an example of its necessity. He cautions His followers “to watch 
and pray; for ye know not when the time is” (Mark, xii, 33), and 
that they might never give up praying He says (Luke, xxi, 36): 
“Watch ye, praying at all times.” Hence St. Paul says: “pray with- 
out ceasing” (1 Thess., xxi, 5, 17) and “in everything by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving, let your petitions be made 
known to God” (Phil. lv, 6). Commenting upon these and like 
exhortations, St. Augustine says, “It is evident that God gives some 
graces, such as the beginning of faith—without prayer; but He 
has prepared other graces, such as perseverance—only for those 
who pray.” Commenting on the passages of Scripture, ‘““We ought 
always to pray,” “Ask and you shall receive,” and “Pray without 
ceasing,” St. Thomas says, the words “We ought, ask, and pray 
without ceasing” imply a positive precept making prayer obligatory. 

By prayer man raises his mind and heart to God: to adore and 
praise Him, thus recognizing Him and giving Him the honor that 
is His due; to beg His graces for body and soul, temporal and 
spiritual, thus acknowledging his dependence on Him; and to thank 
Him for benefits conferred, thus proving his gratitude. 

Prayer is necessary for the sinner: that he may obtain the grace 
of repentance; for the just that he may persevere unto the end. 
Here let us remark: that even the most obstinate sinner is never de- 
_ nied the grace of prayer, though incapable, while in sin, of merit 
as to eternal life. 

Prayer, then, is so necessary to salvation, that without it no 
one having the use of reason can be saved, and from this very 
necessity we conclude that prayer is efficacious; for, an obligation 
of such moment would not be placed on man were the complying 
with it not to be to him of practical value. The practical value of 
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prayer lies in its efficacy. But why reason about this: Listen to His 
promise through the Prophet of old: “You shall pray to Me, and I 
will hear you” (Jer., xxix, 12). Simple words, yet of great por- 
tent and still more satisfying when confirmed by the words of 
Christ, “And all things whatsoever you shall ask in prayer, believing, 
you shall receive” (Matt., xxi, 22). 


Who, then, will deny the necessity of prayer or doubt its efficacy? 
But I hear you saying, “Oh, I pray, but my prayer remains un- 
answered; I fear, indeed, I deserve not a hearing.” Remember 
two truths—the grace of prayer is never denied any one, and—no 
prayer remains unanswered. God, it is true, may not give the 
specific response to your prayer that you desired, yet will answer it 
in His own way, a way that at the time may not seem as an answer 
to the petitioner; but, which, in His All seeing Providence, God 
knows will be of greater benefit than that which the petitioner de- 
sired. Behold an essential of prayer: “that it should be in conform- 
ity with the Will of God.” Other essentials are indicated by St. 
James, when he says: “You ask, and you receive not because you 
ask amiss” (James, iv, 3). That our prayer may pierce the clouds 
and reach the Throne of Grace it must be prayer in reality. Such 
it is when we pray with devoted attention; with trust or confidence 
in God’s goodness and our own helpless dependence on Him; with 
resignation to His Will, and with humble perseverance. 

Of these requisites, that which I fear is usually lacking, is con- 
fidence. Oh, we have faith, otherwise we would not pray; but 
have we that childlike confidence which makes us absolutely certain 
that our prayer will be heard and our request granted? Do we, in 
fact, arise from our knees, without even the shadow of a doubt 
regarding the efficacy of our prayer? Such a prayer offered by 
a humble and contrite heart will, such a prayer, indeed, must be 
heard; for Jesus Christ bound Himself and bound the Eternal 
Father to answer such a prayer, when He said, “Amen, amen, I say 
to ye, if you ask the Father anything in My Name, He will give it 
to you” (John, xvi, 23). 
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FEAST OF THE ASCENSION 


The Ascension 
By the Rev. H. G. HuGcHEs 


“I go to prepare a place for you.”—St. John, xiv, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The Promise of Christ Ascending: (i) About to enter into His 
Glory, our Lord thinks of us and declares, “I go to prepare a place for 
you.”—(ii) That place is a glorious mansion, about which Jesus ts busying 
Himself, looking forward to the day when He shall welcome us there— 
(iii) What a happy prospect! And a sure prospect, for Jesus has given His 
promise. 

2. The Lesson of the Feast: (i) Having, tf we are faithful, the inalienable 
right to this place in Heaven, the lesson of our Lord’s Ascension is that 
our minds should be fixed by faith and hope upon it.—(ii)The beauty and 
joy of earth are but pictures of the good things to come, meant to lead us 
heavenwards. They are like photographs of home; a home that we have 
never yet seen, but which we are to see. We must not rest in or be satis- 
fied with them.—(iii) Two prayers of the Church which express this lesson 
ion for the Feast of the Ascension and the Fourth Sunday after 

aster). 

3. The Joys of the Place prepared: (i) As St. Paul says, the joys of 
Heaven are beyond the knowledge of the natural man, and, even revealed, 
beyond full comprehension (1 Cor., i,9). Yet we know something of them 
by faith—(ii) The vision of God, of Jesus, of Mary; the mutual congratu- 
lations of the Blessed; all joys with the possession of God; Love reigning 
over all.—(iii) Let us often pray for what the Church asks in those two 
prayers quoted. 


I. THE PRoMISE oF Curist ASCENDING 


Before our Divine Lord ascended into Heaven, dear brethren in 
Jesus Christ, He spoke some words of tender love, of consolation 
and sweet promise, words which are for us a sure anchor of im- 
movable hope. He had before Him the thought of the coming 
reward that awaited Him in the human nature in which He had 
suffered; of the triumph and joy and bliss and rest that was to be 
‘His. He saw before Him that magnificent progress, when He 
should go up from the sight of His Apostles and disciples, should 
mount, escorted by Angels, through the ranks of the hosts of 
Heaven, past the Cherubim and Seraphim, past that highest throne 
prepared for His own dear Mother the Angels’ Queen, staying not 
till He should sit down in our nature at the right hand of God 
upon the very throne of divinity. But He thinks of us, He says 
to His Apostles, and in them to all His followers, “I go to prepare 
a place for you.” ; 

Yes! He has gone to prepare a place for us; for you and for 
me. There, in Heaven, He has Himself got ready a beautiful and 
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glorious dwelling-place in the country of our Father, our true 
home. It is a glorious mansion, a heavenly, royal palace, where we 
shall be princes in the Courts of God: for He said, “In my Father’s 
house there are many mansions .. .” Yes: that place is a won- 
derful mansion, to be all our own, with a throne and a crown and 
glory and happiness and power and health and riches, all great and 
marvelous beyond description, and all secure and safe for ever and 
ever. And there in Heaven now Our Lord is busying Himself 
about the preparation of our lovely dwelling-place and its glorious 
furnishings and happiness; and He looks at it, and thinks of us, 
and looks to the happy day, happy for Him—because He loves us 
so—as well as for us, when we shall go there and be led by Angels 
to take up our everlasting dwelling. What a prospect! What joy, 
what a hope! It is a sure and certain hope; for Jesus has said it. 
He said not “I go to take my throne,” “I go to reap my reward,” “I 
go to enter into glory in my human nature,” “I go to take my 
merited repose”—but “I go to prepare a place for you.” 


II. Tue Lesson OF THE FEAST 


This is the glorious hope brought before us by the great feast of 
Our Lord’s Ascension that we are celebrating in His Holy Church 
at this time; the Church of God, which is the outer court of the 
heavenly city; the Church in which, and belonging to which, if 
we but remain faithful, we have the inalienable right to that place 
which Jesus has gone to get ready. And the plain lesson of the 
feast for us is that we should keep the eyes of the soul fixed always 
by faith upon that place, and by holy hope and fervent desire fix 
our hearts there also. Earth is beautiful, and it has many joys. 
The joy and beauty of earth are made by God; they are in them- 
selves good, though they can be abused to the purposes of sin and 
evil. Made by God they reflect Him and the things of Heaven. 
They are symbols and types of the good things above. But they are 
only symbols, types, far-off images. The beauties of earth, the 
joys of earth, great though they are, cannot compare with, cannot 
come near to the beauties and joys of our heavenly home. Yet we 
should see in them a forecast of the unspeakably better things to 
come. God means them to lead us to Him, to awaken in us the 
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desire of what they faintly represent. Suppose a child born in 
a foreign land, far away from his real home, and by circumstances 
prevented during the years of childhood and adolescence from re- 
turning with his parents to their own country and dwelling-place, 
It is a beautiful home in a beautiful land. Photographs are sent, 
and they give the child some idea of the loveliness and desirability 
of the home of his ancestors. How he loves to look at those pic- 
tures, how strongly he desires to see the reality which they repre- 
sent. He is always looking forward to the day when he shall at 
last be able to go there. Will he be satisfied with the mere photo- 
graphs? Can they give him the color, the health-giving air, the 
comfort, the home-feeling of the reality? By no means. So his 
heart does not rest in them; he loves to gaze on them because of 
what they inadequately portray. Such should be our attitude to 
earthly things, earthly joys and earthly beauties. Our hearts must 
not rest in them; they must not be the end and aim of our desires. 
We must see in them what they are, what God means them to be; 
hints, as it were, of the wonders to come; faint outlines, beautiful 
and good because the originals are so unspeakably more beautiful 
and good, but faint outlines only of the realities of that place which 
our loving Lord has told us He has gone to prepare. Two prayers 
of the Church at this season succinctly, but with the wonderful 
completeness that belongs to the Church’s liturgical language, sum 
up this lesson that I have tried to bring out—the prayer for Ascen- 
sion Day itself, and the prayer we said a short time ago on the 
fourth Sunday after Easter. “Grant us, we beseech Thee, Al- 
mighty God,” says the prayer for the Mass of Ascension Day, 
“that we who believe Thy Only-begotten Son, our Redeemer, to 
have ascended this day to Heaven, may also ourselves dwell in 
spirit in the heavenly places;” and the prayer for the fourth Sun- 
day after Easter asks that “amid the changes of the world, our 
hearts may there be fixed where true joys are to be found.” 


III. THE Joys or THE PLACE PREPARED 


What, then, are the joys of that home of ours in Heaven? “It is 
written,” says the holy Apostle St. Paul, paraphrasing the Prophet 
Isaias, “that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en- 
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tered into the heart of man, what things God hath prepared for 
them that love Him” (1 Cor., ii, 9). That is, the joys of Heaven 
cannot be known by natural reason, the wisdom of the flesh; and 
even when revealed, as they have been revealed, for the Apostle 
adds “But to us God hath revealed them by His Spirit,” they cannot 
be comprehended in all their fulness of magnificence by the human 
mind. Yet by faith and by God’s revelation we do know much 
concerning what awaits us in our Father’s home: enough, if we 
meditate upon it and keep it in mind, to make all earthly joys 
seem dim in comparison. There we shall see God. The blessed 
Vision of the Adorable Trinity will be our everlasting bliss and 
rapture. There we shall see the King in His glory, Jesus, the In- 
carnate Son of God, in His resplendent humanity, and with Him 
His most holy and glorious Mother. All we desire shall be ours, 
for God will be ours, and in Him is all good and all joy and blessed- 
ness. Our life will be a life of continually satisfied desire; for 
seeing God we shall desire Him with unspeakable ardor of love, 
and loving and desiring we shall ever possess Him. The sight 
and company of the Blessed enjoying their bliss and satisfied desire 
will be to each other a continual joy and pleasure, and every spirit 
of Angel and of man shall sing a glorious song of mutual con- 
gratulation. With the possession of God will come every pure en- 
joyment of heart and soul and bodily sense, all enhanced and glori- 
fied by Love, the love that wells out from the bosom of the Ador- 
able Three-in-One and thrills all Heaven and its happy dwellers 
with eternal never-dying ecstacy of joy. 

Those are the true joys; those are the joys that are promised to 
us; those are the joys of that place which Jesus has gone to pre- 
pare for each one. Let us pray often with the Church that we 
may “dwell in spirit in those heavenly places,” that “our hearts 
may truly there be fixed where those joys are”; for then we shall 
be faithful here below, earthly things will not be able to draw us 
away from the sweet attraction of the joys above, and the day 
will come when Jesus will say to us “Come, beloved, come, and enter 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE 
ASCENSION 


Worldly Philanthropy and Christian Charity 
By the Rev. STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


“But above all things have a constant mutual charity among yourselves, for 
charity covereth a multitude of sins.”—1 Peter, 4, 8. 


SYNOPSIS—1. A false notion of charity prevalent: (a) among worldly people; 
(b) even among good Catholics. 
2. Now charity is fundamental in Christianity, therefore to be distinguished 
from the false notion. 
3. Christian fraternal charity practically identical with love of God. 


4. It therefore involves the keeping of God’s commandments, thus run- 
ning counter to the false notion above mentioned. 


Fs Philanthropy (nay, Christian alms deeds) distinct and separable from 
charity. 

6. The positive nature of the Christian charity: (a) Unselfish; (b) Uni- 
versal; (c) Supernatural. 


1. Fatse Norion oF CHARITY GENERALLY PREVALENT 


Charity, my dear brethren, is to-day a much used word, I might 
almost say a much misused word. It is a word that is to be seen 
on every side. Everywhere there are institutes and organizations 
of charity, charity schools, charitable associations, charity bazaars, 
charity concerts. The newspapers are full of appeals in behalf of 
the various charities. All that is excellent and something for 
which to thank God. But there is a possibility that the current 
use of the word may obscure in our minds the true meaning of the 
thing. That it has done so in the case of many of our fellow 
Christians outside of the Church is abundantly evident. It is evi- 
dent from the growing tendency in these days of ours to think of 
religion as being summed up in charity, and of charity as being 
summed up in almsgiving and what we Catholics call the corporal 
works of mercy. Many men have come to think that, if they give 
fairly regularly to the various deserving charities, the rest of their 
lives will pass muster and that it matters little enough to what 
religious persuasion they belong. They may be somewhat sharp, 
let us say, in business matters, they may be not over-scrupulous, 
as they would put it, as to how they take their pleasures. But after 
all they are charitable, and are we not told that charity covers a 
mutitude of sins? 

Now I know, my dear brethren, that well-instructed Catholics 
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such as you are would not argue with themselves in such a fashion. 
But even the healthy sometimes catch an epidemic. And, when an 
idea prevails very generally in the surroundings in which we live, 
it is almost inevitable that some Catholics should come to think and 
talk as those around them think and talk. And there are Catholics 
to be found who have come to think and talk of charity almost as 
though it consisted solely in raising money for some laudable ob- 
ject. And since the object is certainly laudable, the means do not 
seem to matter much. Concerts, dances, plays, bazaars, bridge- 
drives and I know not what besides, are organized in the name of 
charity. And charity has certainly good reason to bless the names 
of those who give their time and trouble and money to the good 
cause. But are there not multitudes of Catholics whose only con- 
tribution to charity is to dance and buy and play and look on, in 
short to enjoy themselves thoroughly in the cause of charity? Are 
they doing wrong? No. Their mistake begins only when they act 
or speak as if charity were summed up in that, or when they go 
further—and I do not think that this is quite unknown—and excuse 
the faults and even sins committed in the midst of these rounds 
of pleasure, on the plea that, after all, it was for charity. It is as if 
they called in scripture to their aid, saying that charity covers a 
multitude of sins—perhaps, even, it might cover a tango-tea! 


2. CHARITY FUNDAMENTAL 


Now in the minds of people who think like this there is a false 
notion as to the real nature of charity, and this false notion is all 
the more lamentable because charity in the true sense lies at the very 
root of our Christianity. The thought was ever in the heart of 
Christ, for the word is ever on His lips. He told His disciples at 
the most solemn moment of His life, the night before He suffered, 
that to love one another was His special commandment, and He 
repeated it again and again (John, xiii, 34; xv, 17). We are to 
love our fellow men as ourselves (Matt., xxii, 39), nay, we are to 
love them as Christ loved us (John, xiii, 34), and what greater 
love than that can we conceive? And all through His life He had 
spoken of charity as the foundation and distinguishing character- 
istic of the religion He had come to found (John, xiii, 35). And 
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as with the Master so with the disciples. Take them one after 
another. “All the law,” says St. Paul, “is fulfilled in one sentence: 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Gal., v, 13). And again 
and again in his epistles he comes back to this thought (Rom., xiii, 
8-10; Gal., vi, 2; Col., iii, 14, etc.). We are not surprised to find 
that in the writings of St. John, the Apostle of love, charity is the 
constant burden of his teaching. He never tires of repeating that 
his Master’s great commandment is: Love one another (1 John, iii, 
18; iv, 20, etc.). Then the Apostle St. James tells us in his epistle 
that we must “fulfil the royal law: thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” (James, ii, 8), and exhorts us to love and help the poor 
and the orphan and the outcast. Finally there is St. Peter, prince 
of the Apostles, from whose epistle I have taken my text. There- 
fore, my dear brethren, I say, that if the religion of Christ is to have 
its true meaning for us, above all if we wish to be able to give tes- 
timony of the faith that is in us, we must fully realize what Christ 
and His Apostles meant by charity. 


3. CHaArity DIVINE AND FRATERNAL 


Now it is clear at once that charity, or love—for charity is noth- 
ing else but Christian love—has three possible objects: God, self, 
our fellow men. But does that make three separate and distinct 
charities? No, my brethren, and that is the first thing we must 
bring home to ourselves if we would understand the true nature 
of Christian charity. Leaving out of count for the present that 
same and ordered love of ourselves which is the will of God as well 
as a dictate of nature, the love of God and the love of our fellow 
men are, in the thought of Christ, inseparable. He was asked one 
day what was the great commandment of the Law. He answered: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with 
thy whole soul and with thywhole mind. This is the greatest and first 
commandment. And the second is like to this’—mark the word, 
like to this—“thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt., xxii, 
37). And now listen to St. John who knew, as none other, the 
Master’s heart. “If any man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar. For he that loveth not his brother whom he 
seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth not? And this com- 
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mandment we have from God: That he who loveth God should 
love also his brother” (1 John, iv, 20). Therefore, no man who 
has not charity towards his fellow man can pretend that he has love 
for God. And on the other hand, no man who does not love God 
need pretend that he has that love for his fellow men of which the 
Gospel speaks, that love for his fellow men upon which Christ and 
His Apostles founded the practice of Christianity. Now I ask you, 
what does the love of God mean for us in practice? I will let the 
words of Christ our Lord answer the question: “If you love me, 
keep my commandments” (John, xiv, 15). “He that hath my 
commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me” (John, 
xiv, 21). And again let us hear St. John echoing the words of the 
Master: “This is the charity of God that we keep His command- 
ments” (1 John, v, 3). “This is charity that we walk according to 
His commandments” (2 John, v, 6). You see it then, loving our 
fellow men in the true Christian sense means loving God, and lov- 
ing God means, as far as our frailty allows, living according to all 
the laws of God and of those to whom He has given authority to 
speak in His Name. 
4, CHARITY AND SIN 

How far are we already from that vague philanthropy which to- 
day, with so many men, takes the place of Christianity? And, first, 
have we not disposed of the plea that, for such minds, lurks behind 
the Scripture text, “charity covereth a multitude of sins.” Let me 
now explain to you the true meaning of that text. It occurs, we 
have seen, in a letter of the Apostle St. Peter, but it is an echo from 
a book of the Old Testament, the Book of Proverbs. In the tenth 
chapter of that book we read: “Hatred stirreth up strifes: but 
charity covereth all sins” (Prov., x, 12), that is, according to the 
literal meaning, a charitable person draws a veil over his neighbor’s 
faults and shortcomings and so avoids the stirring up of strifes. 
The commentators tell us that St. Peter may very well have used 
these words with the same meaning that they have in the book of 
Proverbs. He may also have applied them, as of course it was per- 
fectly lawful to do, to the effects of charity upon our own souls. 
If we have, he would say, in our hearts the true love of God and 
man, God will look with pity and compassion on our frailties. Our 
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charity will be a title to His mercy and forgiveness. For, my dear 
brethren, here as everywhere else in Scripture we must interpret its 
words in the light of its general teaching and in accordance with 
the teaching which the Church hands to us as received from her 
Divine Founder. Now we know there are few teachings of Scrip- 
ture, few doctrines of the Church clearer or more certain than this: 
Without repentance there is no forgiveness of sins. Whether that 
repentance take the form of an act of perfect contrition or, what is 
equivalent, an act of perfect charity, or whether it take the form 
of contrition and confession, repentance there must be. “Unless 
you repent you shall all perish” (Luke, xiii, 3-5; cf. Luke, v, 32; 
Mark, iv, 17). These are Christ’s words, and St. Peter, preaching 
to the Jews, said to them: “Be repentant, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out” (Acts, iii, 19; cf. vili, 22). If we 
wish to find forgiveness we must turn away from the outrage and 
insult we have committed against the all-good and all-holy God. 
We must turn back to Him trusting that He will not reject the 
humbled and contrite heart. Without that humble contrition no 
philanthropy will blot out our sins. 


5. Is ALMSGIVING THE WHOLE OF CHARITY? 


But you will say to me: Has not God promised magnificent re- 
wards, nay, heaven itself, to those who are charitable to the poor? 
Has not our Divine Lord told us, in His description of the Last 
Judgment (Matt., xxv), that He will say to the charitable: “Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, and possess the kingdom prepared for you. 
. . . For I was hungry, and you gave me to eat,” and so on, men- 
tioning only the corporal works of mercy. And the motive of this 
judgment, our Lord Himself tells us, is that as long as this was 
done to one of His least brethren He took it as done to Him. Yes, 
my brethren, it is most true that these are the words of Christ. 
They tell us that He is ready to make the practice of charity a mat- 
ter of life and death when we stand before His judgment seat. 
They tell us, and that is the thought which our Lord wished above 
all to impress upon those to whom He spoke, that He will regard 
as done to Him what is done to our neighbor, that He identifies 
Himself, so to speak, with our fellow men. But He does not con- 
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tradict what He tells us so often elsewhere in the Gospel that to 
be saved we must follow Him, believe in Him, accept His religion, 
that, if we have the misfortune to fall into sin, we must repent. If 
a man will not repent, even the most abundant works of mercy will 
not save him. 

But not only is it possible for a man to give abundant alms and 
yet not to secure his salvation: it is even possible for him to give 
abundant alms and yet not have Christian charity. Listen to St. 
Paul: “If I should speak with the tongue of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am nothing. And if I should distribute all my 
goods to feed the poor . . . and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing” (1 Cor., xiii, 1). And indeed, to take an extreme case, 
what would our Christian sense tell us as to the chances of salva- 
tion of a man who, having spent the best part of his life in “grind- 
ing the faces of the poor,” spends his old age in signing cheques for 
philanthropic institutions. God would surely expect something 
more from such a man. 


6. Tue NATURE OF CHRISTIAN CHARITY 


But that you may fully understand the real nature of Christian 
charity, let me set before you some of the characters and marks of 
it, as it is described by Christ and His Apostles. 

a) Unselfish. In the first place, then, it is hardly necessary for 
me to say that true Christian charity is in the main disinterested and 
unselfish. We are, says Christ, to love one another as He has loved 
us (John, xiii, 34). That is the true model of our love for our 
fellow men, and was ever love so utterly unselfish as that of our 
Divine Saviour? Oh, I know too well that such perfection of love 
is far above our misery, yet that is what we must aim at if our 
charity is to be worthy of the name. And has it not been so in all 
the ages of the Church? Do we not find this selfless charity in the 
lives of God’s saints, in the lives of the Church’s missionaries, leav- 
ing home and country and all they loved to spend years of hardship 
and toil in far-off lands for the sake of their fellow men who know 
not Christ? Do we not see it in the Sister of Charity, the Sister 
of Mercy, the Little Sister of the Poor, and so many others, self- 
devoted to the poor for life? Do we not see it in many a humble 
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Catholic who has spent time and money and labor and love on others 
without hope of any reward on this side of the grave? [Illustra- 
tions according to locality.] All deep true human love—true moth- 
er’s love, for example—is unselfish. It does not do good to others 
with a view to what can be got for self out of the good action or 
with hope of return from the person benefited. It works not for 
popularity nor even for gratitude. Can so much always be said of 
the philanthropy that is practiced to-day? Let us pass no harsh 
judgment; but, alas, of the donations that figure on the subscription 
lists of charities how many are on it because the donor hopes a sub- 
stantial return in the shape of advertisement for his business, or 
because he must be as good as his neighbor if he would maintain 
his social position? All such self-seeking St. Paul excluded from 
true Christian charity in the words: “Charity is not ambitious, 
seeketh not her own” (1 Cor., xiii). 


b) Universal. Then again true Christian charity is not exclu- 
sive, it does not pick and choose its objects, it extends to all. Phi- 
lanthropy, when it loves at all, loves its friends and feels benignant 
towards such objects of its bounty as show a proper recognition of 
and return for the giver’s liberality. That is surely good so far as 
it goes, but is that the whole of Christian charity? Surely not, my 
brethren. Listen to Christ’s own words: “If you love them that 
love you, what thanks are to you? for sinners also love those that 
love them. And if you do good to them who do good to you, what 
thanks are to you? For sinners also do this. And if you lend to 
them of whom you hope to receive, what thanks are to you? For 
sinners also lend to sinners in order to receive as much. But love 
your enemies: do good and lend, hoping for nothing thereby: and 
your reward shall be great, and you shall be the sons of the most 
High; for He is kind to the unthankful and to the evil” (Luke, vi, 
32 sq.). You see, my brethren, not even your enemies may be ex- 
cluded from your charity. Christ, it is true, does not ask us to give 
them what we call affection. But at least we must not exclude 
them from our good will and from our good works. And, if your 
enemies must not be excluded, still less must any of your fellow men 
who are not your enemies. [Illustrations according to locality— 
beggars, colored folk, non-Catholics, political opponents, etc.] 
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“There is neither Jew nor Greek,” says St. Paul, “there is neither 
bond nor free . . . for you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal., iii, 
28). 

c) Supernatural. These words of St. Paul bring us to that which 
is at the root of all the difference between merely human, merely 
worldly philanthropy and Christian charity. The difference is 
Christ. You know what is at the back of this philanthropy, this 
vague benevolence towards one’s fellow men which with so many 
has taken the place of religion. It is on the one hand the idea that 
the betterment of the race for its own sake, the progress of human 
society, is the highest aim of man’s endeavor. On the other there 
is the impulse to satisfy certain humane instincts which are pained 
at the sight of the poverty and misery with which the world is 
filled. Is that an evil thing, my brethren, and do Christians con- 
demn it? Far be it from us. We condemn only its excesses which 
lead so many well-meaning people to be more concerned about the 
physical sufferings of dogs and cats and horses than about the sin 
which is destroying the souls of men. But whatever good there be 
in it, it is something wholly different from that charity of which 
we are speaking now. Christian charity springs out of the faith, 
revealed from God, that every soul of man is an immortal image of 
Him who is its maker and ours—nay, not an image only, but a 
most dear child (Eph., v, 1; cf. Rom., viii, 14-16; Gal., iii, 26). It 
springs out of the faith that every soul of man is the brother of 
Christ, bought at the price of His blood and death. Lastly it springs 
out of the memory of the example of a love that has loved us all 
more than life and that will love us to the end, and out of obedience 
to His command that we are to love one another even as He loved 
us. Such is Christian charity. 


Here and now, my brethren and fellow servants of Christ, I ap- 
peal to your Christlike charity, I plead the cause of a Christian char- 
ity that knows no bounds. If Christ died for you and me, He died 
no less for the ragged and perhaps degraded beggar and the crime- 
stained jail-bird and the abandoned outcast. The heart of the true 
Christian yearns even towards such as these. True Christian char- 
ity sees Christ in them all—in the disfigured leper of Molokai, in 
the lowest denizen of a New York slum, in the inmate of peniten- 
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tiary and gaol. And why? Because Christ has identified Himself 
with these, because He has bidden His followers to give to these the 
love they would give to Him. And, when we all shall stand before 
Him at the last, “Whatsoever,” He will say to us, “whatsoever you 
did to these my least brethren, ye did it unto me” (Matt., xxv). 





PENTECOST 
The Holy Spirit 
By the Rev. C. C. MartINnDALE, S.J. 


“We have not so much as heard whether there be a Holy Ghost.”—Acts, xix, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The meaning of “spirit.” In common talk, we find it means 
the Innermost, the true self of things, and the source of their activity. 


2. The Descent of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles. Its work in them, 
The “Inhabitation” of the Holy Ghost. 


3. The Gift of the Holy Ghost to us. The Indwelling of God’s life within 
our own. The source of new and supernatural activity within us, and the 
activity this inspires, especially in the need it awakens to spread our Faith. 


The Incarnation and the Sacraments are God’s stooping to our level in 
order to raise us to His. 


When Paul went to Ephesus he found there “certain disciples,” 
and asked them if they had “believed” and “received the Holy 
Ghost.” They answered that they had not even heard whether 
there was one. 

We from childhood have been brought up to believe in the Third 
Person of the Holy Trinity; but it is safe to say that Catholics 
even are less aware, in their religious worship and experiences, of 
His existence and activity, than of the Eternal Father and of His 
Son made man for our salvation. 


1. THe MEANING or “Spirit.” 


“Spirit” is a word as hard to define as “life,” and yet we are all 
sure we know its meaning. Consider some phrases we all use. A 
spirited performance. Dis-spirited. “The spirit of the scheme is 
excellent, but it won’t work in practice.” “He observes the letter 
of the law, but not its spirit.” “Virgil imitates Homer, but their 
spirits are quite different.” We are sure, then, at least of this, 
that the “Spirit” of a thing is something at its innermost; its most 
real self; and also, that which supplies impetus and activity. If 
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there be no activity, we are inclined to think there is no “spirit” 
or life in the man or the plan; if we are conscious that the “spirit” 
is right, we are very tolerant about the defects in the concrete 
expression of it. 


2. THE DESCENT OF THE HoLy GHOST ON THE APOSTLES. 


If you had asked the Apostles, during the days between the 
Ascension and Pentecost, what they were doing, they would have 
answered “Waiting.” “Waiting for what?’ “For the promised 
Spirit.” Had you pursued enquiry into the exact meaning of that 
answer, it might have been difficult to find satisfaction. The edu- 
cation of the Apostles was as yet unaccomplished: even on Ascen- 
sion Day they were anxiously asking whether at last Christ was 
about to restore the Kingdom to Israel. And though they had 
heard much of the Spirit which Christ had again and again told 
them they were to receive—and, indeed, at their Ordination as 
Absolvers (John, xx, 23) He had in a measure given it to them— 
yet the complete and unique Outpouring had not come; and it is 
hard to appropriate and “realize” mentally a fact of which you have 
as yet had no experience. 

But when the Cenacle rocked to the rushing wind, and the fiery 
splendor displayed itself, parted, and “sat upon every one of them,” 
even as the Dove “remained” on Christ when John baptized Him, 
something happened which first transformed these men, and then 
sent them, unhesitating, upon a world-wide mission. They were 
re-souled. From timid stay-at-homes, they became, not alone pos- 
sessed all through themselves by the consciousness of their faith 
and its paramount claims, but they confronted, first, the great men 
of their city and its creed, then Judea, then Samaria, then the 
world; and for that faith they, when the time came, died. 

It is seen, now, why it was “expedient” that Christ should go 
away. Had He remained on earth, still that would have been but 
a local and often an inaccessible Presence, to. which pilgrimage 
must painfully be made, were men’s hungry senses to find and 
feast on the nearness of their Beloved. It had been hard to realize 
that Christ was not predominantly outside the Christian; His 
domicile would have uttered a persistent “Come”; whereas the 
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new watchword for His Church was “Go.” Not that we are de- 
frauded of that Presence; the Church’s early thirst for His Return 
soon passed into her consciousness of His abiding presence. The 
thirsty were indeed to “come” to Him, but, that faith-adhesion of 
the Christian to Christ brought it about that He gave to each a 
“living water,” an inner source, which sprang ever fresh and 
spontaneous in the regenerated heart, and flowed forth in 
streams across the world, revivifying it. In the Apocalypse, the 
Spirit is seen proceeding forth from Father and from Son upon 
Their else unshared throne, and refreshing New Jerusalem as it 
went, sending up along its course that Grove of Life, whereof the 
leaves were for the healing of the nations. And, on the first ° 
Whitsunday, the time had come for that healing to begin. The 
Spirit of God was poured out into man; his self was transformed, 
and with it, his whole action. 

For do not minimize or misinterpret this event. It is not as 
though the Apostles’ heart was merely purified, their intelligence 
illuminated, their good-will heightened, or their natural good quali- 
ties just raised in power, and their bad tendencies eliminated or, as 
it were, sterilized. Here is no question of any mere improvement 
of their human nature on its human plane. The Mystery of the 
Inhabitation of the Holy Ghost goes hand in hand with that of our 
Incorporation with Our Lord; neither in mere metaphor, or high- 
flown talk; a gracious symbolism. Though in degree and’ super- 
added qualities the Gift to the Apostles was more rich, yet in all 
“graced” souls the Holy Spirit truly dwells, and the Supernatural 
Life compenetrates and animates the natural; and, issuing often 
enough into new sorts of activities, yet in the most ordinary action, 
the use-and-wont behavior of every day—even, in external inactiv- 
ity, it puts a new reality and value, do we but choose to make a 
complete harmony of the two sorts of life that are now within us. 


3. THe Spirit In Our LIVvEs. 


If we are conscious that we have no mortal sin upon our souls, as 
Catholics we have a supreme right to trust that the Holy Ghost is 
living within us. “We are called Sons of God, and so indeed 
we are.” Yet it is our most urgent duty to pray, first, that 
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that Presence may ever be increased and intensified. When 
we sing Veni Creator, Veni Sancte Spiritus,—those two hymns 
than which Catholic inspiration has never risen higher—we 
must expect something to happen. In Advent, when, again, we pray 
in every Introit almost and Collect, for Christ to “come,” we 
similarly must expect results. What they shall be, not we will 
dictate. At least we know this, that our innermost, our real self, 
is to be altered, somehow. The very fountain of our personality 
replenished, re-invigorated, and, by that Presence we invoke, re- 
souled. We know that there will be no identification, or confusion, 
of our selves with God’s self. That would be blasphemy and non- 
sense. But we ask, and expect to be, vitally united to God and to 
live no more by our own natural life merely, but by Him in us. 
This is a tremendous mystery, which already alters all our relations 
with God, to whom we have not to strain or climb, or cry aloud and 
seek painfully to descry in heavenly glories, but upon whom we 
can sink, whom we can find by re-entering into ourselves, who 
is nearer than air in lung or thought in brain. All prayer, as St. 
Teresa found, is thus made different, easier, quicker, stronger, and 
at once more worshipful and more efficacious. 

But equally the character of our outward activity is altered. A 
crude example. A motor-car may move because it is dragged or 
pushed. But when its interior activity impels it, then it is “alive” ; 
it moves as its nature means it to. True, man must put in it the 
electricity which is other than machinery; and man must guide it. 
So is it God who must begin for us the Supernatural Life, and put 
the Spirit in us, and it is God who, through his Church, must guide 
and check us; no mere individualistic, undisciplined religion shall 
be ours. But still, within ourselves must be the spark, the foun- 
tain, the vital impulse. Rules are re-enacted; laws are still laws, 
but re-echoed, appropriated and identified with our very law of 
life; we go to Mass not merely because the obligation drives us 
there, but because we grow to want Mass, and would seek it inde- 
pendently. We are not just spoon-fed with Communion; but we 
hunger for it and make with appetite for our soul’s congenial food; 
we should find our silence tedious, were we not to talk to God, our 
most intimate Associate. 
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And we should become all eagerness to give what we have got. 
True, “heart speaks to heart;” there is a spontaneous transfusion 
of the Spirit; and no bulky, ponderous deeds are necessary, on 
our part, for Him to pass across from us to other souls. But, nor- 
mally, since we are soul and body, too, actions are required of us, 
and we should chafe and be distressed till we can do something 
for Christ. 


Perhaps, at this hour, instruction is more than all else necessary. 
No priest can cope with the enormous work before him, especially 
where Catholics are scattered, as in the country, or overwhelmingly 
numerous, as in great cities. The laity must codperate in teaching. 
We should blush were we to be unable to communicate our Faith 
by explanation. We must not be inarticulate. And we should want 
thus to communicate it—not by harsh proselytizing, which is often 
selfish and Pharisaic; but by the force of the love which springs 
within us, we should be moved to know our faith and also to find 
words and courage to transmit it. The lay Catechist! How much 
that is needed! Both in the official instruction of the enquirer and 
destined convert to whom the priest, torn by his “multitude of 
business,” cannot give time or cannot often see, but to those shrink- 
ing souls who would never visit, or care to be visited by, a priest, 
and whom I, in my place in society, can freely and naturally meet. 


And since, my brethren, the June festivals of Corpus Christi and 
the Sacred Heart are near, and since we are still within the Month 
of Mary, let us joyfully praise that God who, Himself a Spirit, 
invisible, inaccessible, not to be imaged nor even named as in Him- 
self He is, condescended for us men and our salvation to become 
man, and though His true Manhood, and His sacraments, and 
His mother, does not disdain the needs of our poor humanity 
which, by the Indwelling of His Spirit, He means so richly to 
_ Spiritualize and transform. 
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TRINITY SUNDAY 
The Blessed Trinity “Te 
By the Rev. CHarLes BruEHL, D.D. 
Holy, holy, holy, the Lord God of hosts, all the earth is full of his glory.—Is., 


vi, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—The mystery of the Blessed Trinity is the central truth of 
Catholic faith. The articles of the Apostle’s Creed are grouped around 
the three Divine Persons. 

1. Two points to be insisted on: the unity of nature and the trinity of 
persons. Each one of the Divine Persons possesses the Divine nature in all 
its perfection. Fatherhood, Sonship and Love exalted in this mystery. 

2. Love governs the mutual relations of the three Divine Persons. It 
governs also the relations of the three Divine Persons to creation. This 
exemplified in each one of the three Persons. 

If we wish to please the Blessed Trinity we must practice charity. 


My friends: The mystery of the most adorable Trinity is the 
central truth of our Holy Faith. From it radiate, as the rays from 
the sun, all the articles of belief which constitute the body of 
Christian teaching. The Apostles’ Creed groups its several propo- 
sitions around the three Divine Persons, as the minor elevations 
of a mountain range array themselves about the soaring, snow- 
capped peaks, the crest of which is lost in majestic clouds of eternal 
mist. 

This glorious mystery, likewise, enters most intimately into the 
practical and devotional life of the Catholic. In the name of the 
Trinity he has been initiated into the supernatural life; to its service 
and worship his whole life is dedicated; to the three Divine Persons 
his prayers are addressed; his soul is a tabernacle of the Triune 
God; in the unwavering profession of this august mystery he 
wishes to spend his last breath. We may say that living faith in 
this sublime mystery and explicit, frank profession and unhesitat- 
ing adoration of the three Divine Persons is a badge of distinction 
of the Catholic; for, though other Christian denominations profess 
belief in the Blessed Trinity, they are rather halting about it and 
confused in their statements concerning it, nor does it loom as over- 
whelmingly great in their worship as it does in the religious life 
of the Catholic. 

But if it is true that our faith and our spiritual life are so com- 
pletely rooted in the Blessed Trinity, then it is meet and proper that 
we should be eager to learn as much as we can about this venerable 
mystery. Not that we would attempt to scrutinize it rashly, for 
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the depths of Divine life are resplendent with dazzling and blinding 
light that baffles presumptuous investigation. But in all humility 
and in a spirit of adoration, we will unfold before our mental vision 
what God has revealed concerning Himself and what He teaches 
through His infallible Church. This worshipful contemplation will 
fill our hearts with awe and profound reverence, for it will bring 
home to us with irresistible force the infinite grandeur of God and 
His incomprehensibility. And it is only then we begin to know 
God, when we realize that He is incomprehensible and unfathom- 
able. 

Two things shall engage our attention: What does faith tell us 
about the mystery of the Blessed Trinity? What bearing has this 
teaching on our devotion and on our life? 

1. The august mystery presents two terms: the unity of nature 
and the trinity of persons. Put into plain language this means, 
there is One God and one God only, but this one God is God-Father, 
God-Son and God-Holy Ghost. The trinity of persons in no way 
impairs the unity of God. The unity of the nature diminishes in 
no sense the reality of the three persons. Though the Father is 
not the Son and the Holy Ghost neither the Father nor the Son, 
yet Father and Son and Holy Ghost are one and the same God. 
The Godhead or the divine nature is neither multiplied nor divided. 
Each one of the Divine Persons possesses it in its undivided fullness 
and completeness. In all things that pertain to the Godhead the 
three Persons are alike; they differ only in their mutual relations. 
What the one possesses does not impoverish the other. The glory 
of the one does not subtract from the glory of the other. 

The Father is unborn. He has the divine nature from no one. 
By an eternal, mysterious generation He communicates the divine 
nature to the Son. This sublime Fatherhood is an everlasting 
source of the purest joy to the Father; for the Son whom He begets 
from His very essence is the brightness of His glory and the figure 
of His substance (Hebr., 1, 3). The contemplation of this perfect 
image of His own beauty thrills the heavenly Father with eternal 
delight. Never was the Father without the Son, never therefore 
was He without the pride and the glory and the sublime happiness 
of fatherhood. From all eternity, His eye rested with infinite ten- 
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derness and unspeakable joy upon His beloved Son. Through the 
ages He speaks to Him these loving words: “Thou art my son, to- 
day have I begotten thee” (Ps. ii, 7). This day is the everlasting 
day of eternity. 

The Son is begotten by the Father; in all other respects He is like 
the Father. For when the Father communicated the divine nature 
to the Son, He withheld nothing, but poured all the treasures and 
the wealth of the divine being into the Son. The Son is the perfect 
mirror of all the divine perfection and attributes. In Him the glory 
of the Father is not dimmed or obscured. With an ecstasy of 
joy the Son receives the divine nature from the Father. He re- 
joices in His eternal sonship. All imperfection that clings to human 
sonship is to be removed from the divine sonship. Time does not 
enter into it; for, the Son is as eternal as the Father. He is not 
inferior to the Father; His majesty is not less; His power not 
circumscribed. “In the beginning was the Word; and the Word 
was with God; and the Word was God” (Jno., i, 1). 

The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son. By some 
mysterious act which we may call breathing or emanation the Holy 
Ghost receives the divine nature from both Father and Son. Thus 
the rose exhales its very essence in the delightful perfume which 
it pours out so generously. Ina similar way, the fire emits a genial 
warmth and pleasant glow. Father and Son bestow the divine 
nature with all its infinite perfections on the third Person, who is 
God as the Father and the Son, equal to them in eternity, in power, 
in glory, in majesty and holiness. In the holy Spirit the love of 
the Father and the Son meet in one pure, undying flame. There- 
fore, the Holy Ghost is the bond of union and harmony between 
the Father and the Son, because both are as one principle in the 
production of the Spirit and He bears to both the same relation. 
The august Trinity is twice united, once by the unity of its essence 
and again by the mutual love of each Person for the other, of which 
love the Holy Ghost is the living expression and eternal seal. 

In a poor, human and totally inadequate way, we have thus tried 
to gain some faint understanding of what the Blessed Trinity means. 
Thus must we realize that this inner life of God is exceedingly 
wonderful and full of rapture. To contemplate the glories of the 
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Blessed Trinity will constitute the essence of our own eternal hap- 
piness. At present we will cease from further investigation and 
prostrate ourselves before the triune God in humble adoration. 
In presence of this mystery our reason is silent and worships. With 
the Prophet it speaks: “Let my silence praise Thee, O Lord.” 

2. If there is one practical lesson which we should gain from 
this contemplation of the Blessed Trinity it is that of the supreme 
importance of love in the moral world. For the very life of that 
adorable Trinity is love. St. John tells us: “God is love” (1 John, 
iv, 8). Love scorns selfish possession. It generously shares its 
wealth. It is diffusive of its gifts and pours itself out freely as 
the light sheds forth its radiance. Thus God communicates His 
essence and rejoices in the simultaneous possession of the Godhead 
by the three Divine Persons. Love gives. God gives, not stintingly, 
but with infinite liberality. Where there is love there is union. In 
the Blessed Trinity is the most perfect union, not only the unity of 
nature, but the unity of personal love. For, the three Divine Per- 
sons, though distinct one from the other, are never separated from 
each other. Where the Father is, there also is the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. The tie which unites the Divine Persons never weak- 
ens, never becomes relaxed. Harmony, peace, joy surrounds the 
Blessed Trinity; for, they spring forth from love. 

This wonderful love which is the controlling principle of the inner 
life of God, governs in the same manner all His relations to His 
creatures. The creation is an overflow of God’s infinite goodness. 
Want did not prompt the creation. God wanted nothing. He was 
not lonesome. For from all eternity was the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. It is precisely this dogma of the Blessed 
Trinity that makes us realize that God is sufficient unto Himself. 
From no necessity did God bring forth the world and its inhabi- 
tants. Love is the only key to the mystery of the creation. The 
riches of God are infinite and inexhaustible, so He created beings 
about him, upon which he might bestow his gifts. 


The Father contemplated the creation from all eternity. In the 
creature He wished to see reflected the faint traces of His own 
beauty. And finally, He intended to draw the whole creation into 
the embrace of His divine love. “I have loved thee with an ever- 
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lasting love” (Jer., xxxi, 3). With the strong love of a father, 
with the tender affection of a mother God loves His creatures. 


The Son is loud in protesting His love for men. He calls them 
His brothers and delights in being called the Son of Man. He 
loves men because they have been created after His image. “As 
the Father loved me, so have I loved you.” 


What the Father and the Son love, the Holy Ghost cannot refuse 
to love. Truly, the Spirit loves us, for it is He that dwells in our 
souls. He is poured out in our hearts. It is He that trains our 
lips to address God as Father. It is He that takes the spirit of 
fear out of our souls and puts there the spirit of the trusting and 
confiding child. ‘For you have not received the spirit of bondage 
again in fear; but you have received the spirit of adoption of sons, 
whereby we cry: Abba, Father” (Rom., viii, 14). 


If God is love, if the three Divine Persons are bound together 
by cords of eternal love, if the relation of each one of the Divine 
Persons to creation is one of loving affection, then we may readily 
conclude that the only way that can bring us near to God and the 
Blessed Trinity is the road of love. “He that loveth not, knoweth 
not God; for God is charity.” We need not be surprised then that 
our Lord emphasizes the commandment of charity and that He 
makes it the first precept of the law. He has learned this beautiful 
lesson of love from all eternity in the very bosom of the Father. 
He has left it to us as His most precious legacy. “This is my com- 
mandment, that you love one another, as I have loved you” (John, 
xv, 12). 

My friends: It is our fervent desire to please the Blessed Trinity 
and to become more and more endeared to the three Divine Persons. 
This will be the case in proportion as we practice charity toward 
our fellow men and banish from our hearts every vestige of selfish- 
ness, envy, jealousy and hatred. If love dwells in our heart then 
the Blessed Trinity will make its abode and tabernacle there also: 
“If we love one another God abideth in us” (1 John, iv, 12). Let us 
endeavor to please the Blessed Trinity during our earthly life, that 
after this life we may be united with the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost in eternal love and happiness. Amen. 
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CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


The Mystic Death 
By the Rev. WALTER Drum, S.J. 


The physical crucifixion of Jesus is typically interpreted by St. 
Augustine in such wise as to provide us with a wealth of thought: 


“The evangelist has carefully chosen the word. He did not say, ‘He smote, 
or wounded, or any such thing; but ‘He opened His side.’ So that, in a way, 
the gate of life was opened there, whence gushed forth the Sacraments of the 
Church; since without them one may not enter into the life which is true life. 
That blood, which was poured forth, was poured forth unto the remission of 
sins. That water fills the cup of salvation; it serves both as bath and drink, 
This was foretold, when Noe was bid to build in the side of the ark a doorway, 
that thereby those animals might enter which were not to perish by the flood. 
By them was the Church typified. For such a reason the first woman was made 
from the side of a sleeping man; and was called life, and the mother of the 
living. She typified a great good before the great evil of her perfidy. This 
second Adam bowed His head and slept on the Cross, that so might be formed 
for Him the Spouse who came forth from the side of Him asleep. O death, 
whereby the dead come back to life! What is purer than this blood? What is 
healthier than this wound ?”—Tract. 120 in Joannem. 


The facts of the crucifixion of our Saviour are all historical. They 
are handed down to us in the Gospels; and the Gospels are the 
inspired writings of four infallible historians. We read these in- 
errant fact-narratives, so as to find their literal, God-intended mean- 
ing. Nay more: we sometimes find in them a typical sense, which 
God has revealed to His Church. Our source of this typical sense 
is the source of the deposit of faith: scriptural, ecclesiastical and 
patristic documents. Such a patristic document is the above cita- 
tion of St. Augustine. 


To St. Paul, the physical death of Jesus is a type of the mystic 
death of the mystic Christ, the Church. “For if ye live according 
to the flesh, ye are on the way to die; but if by the Spirit ye put 
to death the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live” (Romans, viii, 13). If 
we live according to the tendencies of fallen nature; if we yield to 
our emotions, disordered by concupiscence, we are on the way to 
trolled by will-power grace-inspired; then we “put to death the 
Spirit; if our deeds are of love; if our likes and dislikes, our emo- 
tions and feelings, are guided by reason grace-illumined and con- 
trolled by will-power grace-inspired; then we “put to death the 
deeds of the flesh,” we mortify our yearnings, and we live the 
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mystic life of grace and love. And to live this mystic life of love 
is true devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

Since the physical death of Jesus is a type of our mystic death 
by grace, we should expect that some of the details of the crucifixion 
of the Christ be typical of the details of our mystic crucifixion. 
These details we find in the interpretation just cited from St. 
Augustine. 

The opening of the side of Jesus typifies the opening of “the 
gate of life,” the way to heaven, by the foundation of the Church. 
She is “the Spouse, who came forth from the side of Him asleep.” 
Oh, blessed wound in Jesus’ side! “What is healthier than this 
wound? What is purer than this blood?” 

The blood and water, which gushed forth from the pierced 
Sacred Heart, symbolize the sacraments, which flow in mystic wise 
from Christ’s love and are to us a means to live the life of love. 
The water, which was preternaturally intermingled with His 
blood, “serves both as bath and drink;” it typifies the mystic bath 
of the sacrament of Baptism, and the mystic drink of the still 
waters of baptismal grace. 

The application of these mystic truths to our own souls is clear. 
Our mystic death is the mortification of our disordered passions, 
emotions, likes and dislikes. To die mystically to the flesh,’ we are 
born again by the mystic birth of Baptism, and we lead the mystic 
life of love by means of the sacraments, especially by the sacra- 
ment of the Holy Eucharist. 

This mystic death of the flesh with its emotions is a necessary 
condition of the mystic life of love. “For they that are of the 
(mystic) Christ, have crucified the flesh with its emotions and 
affections. Since by the Spirit we live, by the Spirit let us be in 
order” (Galatians, v, 24). 

Is not this a hard saying? Only in the seeming. Since we live 
by the Spirit; since we are mystic members of the same mystic 
Christ, whereof Jesus is the mystic Head; since we are quickened 
by the same mystic life, the same love as vivifies Him, we must be 
in order, we must be Christly, we must do deeds of love and not 
deeds of the flesh. Not to do deeds of love, not to be in order, 
were to be “on the way to die” by sin. And to die by sin, to lose 
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grace and love, is to become dead members of the Christ. How 
can a dead member of the Christ be devoted to the Sacred Heart? 
Not at all. 

Rather let us remain living members of the Christ, true lovers 
of the Sacred Heart, mystically dead to the flesh. This is not 
hard. It does not mean that we have no pleasures of sense, no 
affections, no emotions, no likes nor any dislikes. We are not pure 
spirits. We are composits of spirit and animated body. The facul- 
ties of the animated body must have their joy; but in order, and 
not in disorder. We cannot be without likes and dislikes; but we 
must keep these tendencies in order. 

Our likes are not in themselves evil. Affection is not in itself 
either good or evil. Affection is good, if it lead our soul to God; 
affection is evil, if it lead our soul from God. We love or we sin 
by the will, and not by the affections. Our affections may be en- 
joyed to their full, so long as reason, grace-illumined, dictate that 
the joy is Godward; so long as will-power, grace-inspired, follow 
the dictate of right reason, and keep the affections from the dis- 
orders of the flesh. 

So, too, our dislikes are not in themselves evil. We cannot help 
disliking certain persons, things, places, slights, injuries, insults. 
What then? These dislikes must be kept in order; must not blind 
our reason, so as not to see the Godward way; must be controlled 
by the will, right-reason-led and grace-inspired, so as never to mis- 
guide us awayward from God, along “the way to die” by sin. 

Keep the likes and dislikes in order, along the way that reason 
dictates is Godward; and you are dead by the mystic death to the 
things of sin. And they, that are so mystically dead, are living 
members of the mystic Christ, they truly love the Sacred Heart 
with a love which is like unto His. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. M. THuEnrteE, O.P. 
VII. 


“If you ask the Father anything in my name, He will give it to you.” 
To know Jesus Christ is eternal life. To know Him means to see 
in Him our true God and our true Saviour. As He is a just God, 
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we sinful children have reason to fear Him; as He is a Lamb of 
God, we go to Him with confidence and implore Him to take away 
our sins. By taking away original sin in Baptism, He gives us 
spiritual, eternal life; by taking away mortal sin in confession, 
He restores that life; by taking away venial sins, He heals the 
wounds and strengthens the weakened life. To maintain that life in 
us, to develop it fully, we must do all things “through Him and 
with Him and in Him;” we must live in His name. 

The first act of that eternal life in us is to pray. Jesus was a 
man of prayer and Jesus is the Master of prayer. He prayed much; 
He spent whole nights in prayer; He prayed always and He taught 
us to pray. In the old Testament the Holy Spirit inspired the 
great men with great prayers. The psalms are beautiful. With 
Christ, the Divine Master, begins a new era in the history of prayer. 
His name marks the change. “If you ask the Father anything in my 
name, He will give it to you.” “Hitherto you have not asked any- 
thing in my name. Ask, and you shall receive: that your joy may 
be full” (John, 16). Up to that moment—the Last Supper—no 


prayers were said in the name of Jesus Christ. From that time 
on, the whole Church prays through His Name, prays with Him, 
prays in His Name. 


The name of Jesus Christ is for us, to whom it is given to under- 
stand, a priceless pearl. We take that priceless Pearl and offer it to 
the Father in all our supplications and thanksgivings. 

The greatest act of divine worship is the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. When, toward the middle of that sublime service, the altar 
boys ring the bells, the choir pauses, the faithful kneel in silent 
adoration, the priest. whispers: “This is My Body—This is My 
Blood,” Christ is present. The Cross on Calvary with the Lamb 
of God, sacrificing and sacrificed, is planted upon the altar. Then 
above all, having offered up that Victim—pure, holy, and immacu- 
late—we offer up our prayers through His name. Sometimes the 
priest, praying with the people, says with a loud voice: per Dom- 
imum nostrum Jesum Christum, “through Jesus Christ.” More 
frequently he prays whispering per Christum Dominum nostrum 
—through the same Christ our Lord, “receive, O Holy Trinity, 
this oblation,” “mercifully hear our prayer,” “we beseech Thee to 
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deliver us from eternal damnation and to be numbered in the flock 
of Thine elect.” Through the same Christ our Lord, “receive the 
most Sacred Body and Blood of Thy Son;” “grant to the dead 
a place of refreshment, of light and of peace”; “‘to us, also, thy 
sinful servants, fellowship with the saints ...” Deliver us from 
all sins—past, present and to come—‘“through the same Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 

Thus the Church, the Spouse of Christ, our Mother of prayer, 
prays through the Holy Name. Thus every member of the Church 
must learn to implore all good things for himself and for others, for 
body and soul, for the living and the dead, for time and eternity, 
through Jesus Christ. 

Devoutly we pronounce the name of Jesus Christ. It helps us 
to realize His presence and then we pray “with Him.” It was at 
the Last Supper when Jesus instituted the Blessed Sacrament, the 
eternal priesthood—the Real Presence, that He commanded us to 
pray in a new way in His name. His presence must influence our 
manner of prayer much. “Watch with me.” “Watch ye and pray.” 
What a privilege to watch Jesus praying and to pray with Him! 
“Tt came to pass, that as He was in a certain place praying, when 
He ceased, one of His disciples said to Him: Lord, teach us to 
pray” (Luke, xi, 1). Seeing Jesus praying, the disciple learned: 
“He knows how to pray; I do not know how to pray. I must 
beseech Him to teach me.” What an inspiration! 

As the priest prays with Jesus, holding the Sacred Host in his 
hands or seeing the Sacred Host before him, says with Him, with 
uplifted hands, the Pater Noster, all the faithful must realize the 
presence of Jesus in the tabernacle, in the heart, and then pray 
with Jesus, watch with Jesus, and learn from Jesus how to pray. 

‘Whatsoever you ask the Father in My Name, that will I do” 
(John, xiv, 13). To pray in the Name of Jesus seems to mean 

‘much more than to pray through His Name or with Him. 
Communion makes us one with Him. In that holy, mystic unity 
we must learn to live and pray. The priest at the altar speaks thus 


most perfectly in His Name when he consecrates. He says: “This 
is My Body—My Blood”—the Body and Blood of Jesus. He makes 
himself one with Jesus. The priest, like Christ, must be a man 
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of prayer. He must spend a few hours every day in prayer. The 
priest instructed by the Church begins all his prayers with the words: 
“Lord, in union with that divine intention.” He prays in the 
Name of Jesus, representing Jesus, being one with Jesus. 

Jesus loving us, humbled Himself and made Himself one with 
us and prayed in our name. In our name He said: “Thy Kingdom 
come .. . deliver us from evil.” Communion makes us one with 
Christ, lifts us up to Him; we must pray in His name, make His 
intentions our own, say: “Our Father... hallowed be Thy 
Name.” 

To pray well in His Name means to live well in His Name. Such 
a life, such a prayer, is the beginning of eternal life and begins to 
fill the soul with joy. 





STORY SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. FREDERICK A. REUTER 
FourTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


AMBASSADORS OF Gop. 


My dear Children :—God our Lord and Creator sent us into the 
world, that we may serve Him and after our death go to Him in 
heaven. If by perseverance we live up to our destiny and do the 
will of God in all things, we shall be admitted into the heavenly 
court. 

Being the ambassadors of God we must carefully shun whatever 
is incompatible with our dignity. Remember well, my dear chil- 
dren, that you act contemptibly, if, unmindful of your dignity, you 
give way to your passions: when you are self-willed or quarrel- 
some, when you are jealous, and when you act in other ungodly 
ways. You dishonor God, whose ambassadors you are, and com- 
pel Him, on account of the insult which you offer Him, to deprive 
you of your dignity. Let us never forget who we are, and in every 
temptation say to ourselves: I must not, I will not, do this; it 
would disgrace me, an ambassador of God. 

As ambassadors we must defend the honor of our Lord and 
Master. If any remarks be made in public injurious to His honor, 
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we must defend Him. We must honor God in our heart, and re- 
joice over the honor and homage given to Him in heaven and on 
earth, wishing that He may be known, loved and praised by all 
men. We must honor Him with the mouth, by public and private 
prayer; by assisting at public worship, by bowing our head when 
at public worship pronouncing the name of Jesus. We must honor 
Him in actions by doing all things for His honor and by giving 
good example to our fellow playmates. St. Francis of Assisi, when- 
ever he found a piece of paper on which the name of God was 
written, carefully preserved it in his cell with great veneration. 


Way off in an out-of-the-way corner of India a missionary had 
gone to baptize some men and women, and received them into the 
true Church of God. During the course of the service the mis- 
sionary noticed a boy about twelve years of age, sitting away back 
in the corner of the little church, looking very much interested and 
listening with all his might. After he had baptized and received 
into the Church the grown-up converts, the missionary was surprised 
to see the boy come forward and stand at the railing. The mis- 
sionary said to him: “What, my lad, do you want; do you also 
want to be baptized and go to Holy Communion?” The boy said, 
“Yes, Father.” The missionary looked at him lovingly, and said, 
“But you are very young, and I know nothing about you, and no 
one has taught you about the Christian Faith, and after a while 
you might grow careless and indifferent. Perhaps it will be better 
for you to wait.” The boy said nothing, but turned away to his 
seat with a sad heart, and the missionary saw that he was very much 
disappointed. After a while a man stood up and spoke: “Why, 
Reverend Father, this boy has taught us all we know about Jesus.” 
And what he said proved to be the truth. That boy had learned 
the story of the Gospel and his catechism at a mission school in a 
distant village, and had returned to his heathen home to tell the 
story of Jesus to his own people. He read to them out of the 
New Testament until they gave their hearts to God and were con- 
secrated to Jesus. So you see this little lad was a real ambassador 
of God and a young missionary. I am sure if boys love Jesus and 
live as He would like to have them live, kind and obedient and 
true, that they will be able to do more for Him than they could 
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do even if they were able to preach great, eloquent sermons. Many 
a father and mother were led back to God by their own little boy 
or girl. 

As ambassadors of God we must have the good of our Holy 
Mother, the Church, at heart. It is she who made us children of 
God and heirs of heaven. She constantly instructs us in the divine 
law, entreats, rebukes, reproves and punishes us, in order to save 
our soul. She administers to us the sacraments, through which we 
are justified. She offers up for us daily the glorious sacrifice of 
the Mass, and petitions God for every good we need for time and 
eternity. 

There was in the house of a certain Spanish lady called Gratia 
a poor slave girl who had been brought up in the religion of 
Mahomet. There sprang up between the lady and her slave a great 
friendship. Gratia loved her, and the poor girl showed that she 
loved her mistress in return by attending to her wants with great 
diligence. One thing only saddened the affectionate soul of Gratia: 
she could not look upon the maid without shedding tears, for she 
knew that her soul was still in the power of the devil. 

“O my God give me that soul,” she prayed; “let not the soul 
perish for whose salvation Thy beloved Son died on Calvary.” 
The pious lady wept and prayed, till at length God granted her 
request. The slave became a fervent child of God’s one true Church, 
and a faithful imitator of the piety of her mistress. 

Be mindful, therefore, of the high dignity which you possess as 
ambassadors of God, and fulfill your duties conscientiously. Well 
for you, if, as ambassadors of God, you fulfill your duties faith- 
fully; when the time of your departure shall come, you will be 
able to say with Jesus: I go to Him that sent me. 


FirtH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


THE GREATEST POWER ON EARTH. 


My dear Children:—In your Bible History you will find one 
thing repeated very often, of which our divine Lord tells us in 
to-day’s gospel—it is prayer. You have learned in your catechism 
that the two chiefs means of obtaining God’s grace are prayer and 
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the sacraments. Prayer is spoken of first, because it is suited to 
all times, to all persons, and to all places; whereas we cannot 
always have an opportunity of hearing Mass or going to the sacra- 
ments. Our good Lord has provided us with an unfailing resource 
in all our wants, that is, prayer; promising, moreover, on His di- 
vine word, that He will always grant us what we ask, provided 
that we pray with proper dispositions. 

Prayer, my dear children, is the first duty of every Christian. 
It is a special command of God; but besides that, it is a great 
privilege, a high honor, and an immense advantage to us to be al- 
lowed to speak freely to the divine majesty. The kings of this earth, 
as St. Teresa beautifully observes, do not allow their subjects to 
make known their petitions to them, except through their nobles 
and officers of state; but we may at all times approach to the king 
of heaven, adore Him, thank Him for His goodness, and lay open 
to Him all our wants, both for soul and body. And what is the 
most consoling is, that He is always glad to receive us, ready to 
hear us, and willing and able to help us; whereas earthly kings 
sometimes receive the petitions of their subjects with a very bad 
grace, and very often refuse them. 

Your catechism tells you that prayer is the raising of our heart 
and mind to God. It is the mind which thinks, it is the heart 
which hopes and loves. Prayer, therefore, consists in thinking of 
God, in hoping in Him, and loving Him. You see from this that 
it is not strictly necessary to say any words when we pray. If we 
only think of God in our minds and love Him with our hearts, we 
make a good prayer, though we may not say a single word. 

Father Vianney, the Curé of Ars, speaks of a man who was a 
simple peasant, poor in the goods of this world and ignorant of its 
learning, but rich in piety and virtue. He was particularly remark- 
able for his ardent devotion to our Blessed Lord in the Most Holy 
Sacrament. Whether going to his work or returning from it, never 
did that good man pass the church without entering it to adore 
his Lord. The priest who watched him with delight, could never 
perceive the slightest movement of the lips. Being surprised at 
this circumstance, he said to him one day: “My good man, what 
do you say to our Lord in those long visits you pay Him every 
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day?” “I say nothing to Him,” was the reply; “I look at Him 
and He looks at me.” 

A beautiful and sublime answer. He said nothing, he opened no 
book, he could not read, but he had eyes—eyes of the body and 
eyes of the soul, and he opened them, the eyes of the soul especially, 
and fixed them on our Lord. He fastened upon Him his whole 
mind, his whole heart, his memory, his understanding, all his senses, 
all his affections. This is the secret of becoming saints. 

God expressly promises protection and deliverance to those who 
call upon Him in any necessity. You remember the three young 
men in the fiery furnace, they prayed and were saved. Daniel in 
the lions’ den subdued the fury of the beasts by prayer. In the 
year 350 the city of Nisibis was besieged by the Persian king, 
Sapor II. St. James, bishop of that city, mounted the walls of that 
city and prayed to the Lord against the unbelievers; God heard 
his prayer in a miraculous way. Suddenly there came swarms of 
flies, which attacked the trunks of the enemy’s elephants, and the 
ears and nostrils of the horses, rendering them untractable and 
causing so great a disorder in the camp that Sapor was reluctantly 
obliged to give up the siege. 

Prayer closes the door of our heart against all the enemies of 
our soul, that they cannot enter and rob us of the treasure of 
grace. A young man, named Pacho, retired into the desert, there 
to do penance for his sins. After several years he suffered such 
violent temptations that he conceived the idea of taking his own 
life. With this intention he laid himself before a cave in which 
were two hyenas, wishing to be devoured by them. But they did 
not injure him. Then he took a poisonous serpent, bared his breast 
and irritated the serpent, that its bite might be more deadly; but 
it had no poison for him. The youth now turned his wrath against 
heaven and accused God, because He would not let him die. But 
behold! on a sudden he hears an interior voice which says to him: 
“Wretch! what do you mean? Do you think you can overcome 
temptations by your own strength? Pray, pray, and you will con- 
quer.” The youth followed this advice; he began to pray, and as 
often as temptation assailed him, he prayed with great fervor, and 
came off victorious after each conflict. 
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As long as a Christian prays with fervor and devotion he leads 
a good life. Temptations may be numerous; he stands firm, for 
as the stake supports the little tree, so prayer supports him. But 
if he becomes careless in prayer, and neglects it altogether, or 
performs it only hastily, he totters and falls. St. Peter denied his 
Master three different times. Why? Because he neglected prayer. 
Our Lord had commanded him and the other apostles to watch and 
pray, but they slept. Therefore, pray without ceasing, for prayer 
is the most necessary means for the preservation of grace and of 
perseverance in virtue. 

A little boy, whose name was Johnny, asked his mother some very 
hard and troublesome questions. His parents were not Christians. 
They did not go to church and they did not pray, but they wanted 
Johnny to go to Sunday school and to Mass, and taught him to 
say his prayers. And at the end he would add some words of his 
own. “God bless papa, God bless mama, God bless Johnny, and 
make him a good boy.” One night after he had said his prayers and 
kissed his mother good night, he looked up into her face, and said: 
“Mama, do you pray?” “No, darling,” she said. “Does papa 
pray?” “I never heard him pray,” said his mother. “Then why 
do you make me pray?” he said. “So that you may be a good 
boy.” ‘Don’t you want to be good, mama?” he said. “Oh, yes, I 
want to be good.” “Don’t papa want to be good?” he asked. “Oh, 
I think so.” “Then why don’t you and papa both pray, too?” he 
asked. She was not quite ready to answer that hard question, and 
the little lad went on talking. ‘Well, mama,” said he, “I guess God 
will hear the prayer of a little boy like me, but don’t you think 
you and papa expect too much of such a little boy? Do you think 
that God wants me to do all the praying for this whole family? It 
seems to me that you and papa might help me a little.” But he 
was growing sleepy, and he was soon far off in dreamland. 


He did not think of it any more, perhaps, and he never asked 
those hard questions again. Indeed, he didn’t need to ask them 
again, for the father and mother that night, after he was sound 
asleep, talked it all over and came and knelt by his bed and gave 
their hearts to God like little children, and prayed that God would 
answer their little boy’s prayer. God does not want little children 
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to be the only ones to pray. He wants fathers and mothers, and 
brothers and sisters, and grandfathers and grandmothers all to pray 
to Him, for He is our Father and Friend and He loves to have 
us speak to Him. 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION. 


Tue Deviu’s Best WEAPON. 


My dear Children:—The Holy Ghost whom our dear Lord. 
promised to His apostles in the gospel of this day must be a Spirit 
of Truth to us; we must love truth and hold firmly to it, and hate 
and shun nothing so much as untruth and lies. Do you not know 
that your hearts are the temple of the Holy Ghost and that an 
untruth or a lie should never proceed from the mouth of a Chris- 
tian. And yet lying is a widely spread vice even among Christians. 
Parents and children tell lies, the rich and the poor, the high and 
the low, all tell lies; and without fear of contradiction, I may say 
that there is hardly one amongst us who would not lie if he said 
that he had never lied. The reason is because people make no 
account of lying, and look upon it as an excusable fault. 


The devil has played the lying game all the time and he who 
tells lies is a confederate of the devil. Our Lord Himself calls 
liars children of Satan. St. Ambrose says: “All who love lies 
are children of the devil, not by nature but by imitation.” 


A little child of nine years of age was one day weeping bitterly. 
He had committed a fault by taking something which his father 
had told him not to touch, and he was afraid that his father would 
come to know about it, and punish him. The servants of the house 
who saw him weeping, and who knew the reason of his tears, said 
tohim: “If your father asks you if you took it, you have only to 
deny it, and you shall not be punished.” But the good child, looking 
at them with much fhdignation, answered: “What is that you tell 
me to do? Tell a li€ about it? No, never! I would rather be 
punished a thousand times over than think of doing such a thing. 
I will never coriitnit“@ich a sin. I do not claim the devil as my 
father, for he is the father of lies.’ This should be the answer 
of every Christian child to any one who asks him to tell a lie. 
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You must not tell the smallest lie even to save the whole world, 
for it is better that the world should be destroyed than that God 
should be offended. Much less, then, should you tell a lie to save 
yourself from a scolding or beating, which are intended for your 
good. If you have done wrong, be sorry for it, then you are soon 
forgiven both by God and your parents; whereas if you try to 
hide it by a lie, you are guilty of a fresh sin, and one often much 
greater than the one you first committed. 

To tell a lie, is to say a thing that we know to be untrue. If we 
believe that we are speaking the truth, and happen to be mistaken, 
it is not a lie; on the other hand, if we say what we believe to be 
false, and it turns out to be true, it is really a lie in the sight of 
God. All lies are sinful, because they are directly opposed to the 
Divine Truth, which is one of the most admirable perfections of 
the Almighty. Moreover they are an abuse of that most excellent 
gift of speech, which God has given us to enable us to make our 
thoughts known to our fellow men; whereas the liar uses his 
speech to conceal his thoughts and deceive his neighbor. 

St. James, the Bishop of Nisibis, travelling one day through the 
country, was accosted by a beggar to give him an alms to bury a 
companion who he said had just died by the wayside. The Bishop 
gave him an alms and went on, praying for the poor man’s soul. The 
beggar, laughing at his success in imposing on the saint, ran back 
to his companion, who was lying on the ground pretending to be 
dead. On coming to the spot, he called to him to get up, as the 
trick had been successful, but he received no answer. He approached 
nearer, and took his companion by the hand in order to arouse him, 
but what was his horror at finding that he was really dead. Im- 
mediately, with loud cries and lamentations, he ran after the saint, 
and, throwing himself on his knees before him, acknowledged the 
deceit which they had practiced, and implored his pardon and in- 
tercession. The servant of God having first reproved him for his 
sin, betook himself to prayer, and the unhappy man, who had pro- 
voked God to deprive him of life, was restored to life at the prayers 
of the saint and became a sincere penitent. 

Although all lies are sinful, they are not all equally sinful; some 
are much more grievous than others. The worst lie of all is that 
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which is told in confession by him who conceals a sin, for such a 
lie is a sacriligious lie, a lie told to God Himself, and is a profanation 
of a holy sacrament. The lie next in guilt is that which is told to 
injure our neighbor’s character; for example, when a person gives 
false testimony in a court of justice, or when he spreads abroad 
calumnies against his neighbor, accusing him of crimes which he 
never committed. Such lies are called malicious lies, because they 
are told through malice on purpose to injure others, and they are 
very grievous sins. But there are other lies which are much less 
in guilt, namely lies of excuse and lies of jest. These are some- 
times called by foolish people white lies. It is true that they might 
not cause our neighbor any injury, but still they are displeasing to 
God and hurtful to the soul. By these jocose lies a habit of lying 
is formed, which is the foundation of many vices. If the child is 
a habitual liar, depend on it that, if not cured of this vice in time, 
he will grow up both a hypocrite and a thief, for truth is the twin 
sister of candor and honesty. Children, to tell a lie to excuse 
yourself is an act of cowardice, and shows a weakness of char- 
acter and principle, which may well cause us to fear that such a 
soul will soon fall a prey to the devil. Be always, then, my dear 
children, most exact in speaking the truth, and pray to God to give 
you a great love of this excellent virtue which is so pleasing to 
Him. Remember that if you love and always speak the truth, you 
are in a special manner the children of God, who is the divine 
Truth. St. Paul tells the Ephesians to put on the girdle of Truth. 
‘That is the first thing that a man wants to know about a boy. Is 
he truthful? It is the one thing that we want to know about every 
girl. Does she always speak the truth? A great educator once said 
that it did not make any difference how ignorant a child was. He 
could be taught. It made no difference if he was ill-mannered. 
He could learn to be a gentleman. But the child that cannot tell 
the truth is hopeless. There isn’t anything to build on. It is like 
laying the foundations of a house on the sand. It will not stand. 
So, boys and girls, when you go out to fight the battle of life, be 
sure, first of all, that you have on the Girdle of Truth. 

Yes, dare to be true. Be brave enough to speak the truth, for it 
is an act of true courage. Your parents or teachers may punish 
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you, but they will respect and trust you, the saints and angels will 
look down on you with approval, God will hear and will reward 
you. Nothing can need a lie because nothing can excuse it—‘‘truth 
will always out.” In conclusion what is more contemptible than the 
character of a liar, whose word is never taken, whose denials are 
never believed, whose promises are never trusted? On the contrary, 
what is more noble, what more amiable, than the character of a 
child who is always candid, truthful, and sincere? Such a one 
wherever he goes, carries with him the esteem, the confidence, the 
respect of everyone. 


PENTECOST SUNDAY 
Tue SEVEN GIFTS. 


My dear Children:—The holy feast of Pentecost which we cele- 
brate today as the third principal festival of the Ecclesiastical year, 
is dedicated to the Holy Ghost, the third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. I am very much afraid that we do not think often enough 
of the Holy Ghost, and how much we owe to this Divine Spirit 
who is the author of all the good that takes place in our souls. There 
are many things which you ought to know about the Holy Ghost; 
for example, you do not know, perhaps, of all His goodness to you, 
or thank or love Him as He deserves. First of all, you would no 
doubt, like to know why it is that we call the third Person of the 
Trinity by the name of the Holy Ghost. You know why He is 
called Holy, for He is God and God is holiness itself. But why is 
He called Holy Ghost? What is the meaning of the word Ghost? 
It is an old English word, meaning a spirit; so when you speak of 
a ghost story, you mean the story of some one whose spirit has 
appeared after death, as that of the prophet Samuel did to the witch 
of Endor. Thus you see, that the words Holy Ghost only mean 
Holy Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit makes our souls or spirits holy by His grace. 
It is true that He does not do this separately or apart from the 
Father and the Son, for God is one, and all the three Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity do conjointly what each one is said to do. The 
many graces which Jesus Christ has merited for us by His Passion 
and Death are given to us by the Holy Spirit. 
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To-day is the anniversary of the day when the same Holy Spirit, 
in tongues of fire, descended upon the apostles. From ignorant and 
dull of understanding they became suddenly enlightened with Divine 
Light, and filled with heavenly knowledge; from being weak and 
timid, so that they all fled away from our Lord when He was taken 
prisoner in the garden, they became in a moment heroic confessors 
of the Faith, ready to endure any torment, and death itself, for the 
Name of Jesus. 

The seven precious gifts of the Holy Ghost are bestowed upon 
all who worthily receive the Sacrament of Confirmation, in the same 
way as the virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity are implanted in 
the soul by Baptism; their effects, however, are only visible ac- 
cording as circumstances require their special exercise. So that, 
for example, we should not be afraid if we were called upon, as 
our forefathers often were, to confess our Faith before persecutors, 
or even to suffer torments and death for Jesus Christ; since the 
Holy Spirit will always be ready to assist us to do and suffer what 
God requires of us. 

Saint Arsenius, having become acquainted with an old man of 
obscure birth and no learning, chose him to be his counsellor. 
“What,” said one of his brethren, “you, well versed in the learning 
of Athens and Rome, seeking the advice of that ignorant man!” 
“Tt may be,” replied Arsenius, “that I know something of literature, 
but I do not yet possess the alphabet of the knowledge of that old 
man.” And, indeed, void as he was of human learning, this old 
man had a more sublime learning, the knowledge of salvation 
which comes from the Holy Spirit. He had the art of following 
the road to heaven and of being able to show it to others; it was 
this knowledge, Arsenius wished to acquire. 

The seven gifts of the Holy Spirit enlighten the understanding 
and strerigthen the will of fallen man, thus repairing the injury in- 
flicted by the sin of our first parents and our own manifold sins 
with those two great powers of the soul. The four gifts of Wisdom, 
Understanding, Counsel and Knowledge, all tend to remove from 
the soul that black cloud of ignorance with which sin has darkened 
our understanding, while the other three, Fortitude, Piety and 
the Fear of the Lord, serve to heal the wounds inflicted by sin in 
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the human will, to extinguish the fire of concupiscence, and to 
enable us to walk with courage and fidelity in the way of the Divine 
Commandments. The lives of the saints, my dear boys and girls, 
furnish us with abundant examples of the admirable effects which 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost produce in the hearts and minds of 
God’s faithful servants. Their heroic virtues, their charming and 
amiable qualities, all spring from the same source, and are the 
fruits of the abundant grace with which the Holy Ghost enriched 
their souls. 

A Vendean, named Repoche, who during the French Revolution 
served in the royal army, having been taken prisoner by the revo- 
lutionary party was conducted by them to a place where a cross 
had been erected, and there he was thus accosted: ‘You have been 
taken with arms in your hands, and so your life is forfeited. There 
yonder is the cottage in which you were born; your father is still 
living there; now your life will be spared to you if you will do 
one thing. Take up that ax and at once cut down that cross.” Re- 
poche took up the ax; his fellow prisoners turned aside their heads 
and trembled, for they thought that Repoche was about abjuring his 
God. Repoche brandishing the ax over his head, sprung upon the 
pedestal of the cross, and uplifting his arm, cried out in tones 
loud enough to be heard by even those who were at a distance: 
“Death to him who shall insult the cross of Jesus Christ! I shall de- 
fend it from ignominy to my last breath.” With his back to the 
sacred wood, he swung the ax round his head, his eyes brilliant with 
a divine fire, and his frame imbued with supernatural strength. 
For some minutes he succeeded in warding off the sacrilegious sol- 
diers, but soon he was overwhelmed by numbers, and though trans- 
fixed in every part of his body, he still clung fast to the cross, and 
in this position was put to death. 

The Holy Spirit is sometimes called the Paraclete. This word 
means Advocate, that is to say, one who speaks or pleads for an- 
other. This the Holy Ghost does by assisting us in our prayers, 
for we can make no prayer that is good for anything to please God 
without the grace of the Holy Ghost. When the Holy Ghost helps 
us to pray, then our prayers cannot fail to be heard. 


You see, my dear boys and girls, how much reason we have to 
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love the Holy Ghost, to thank Him for His graces, and to seek His 
blessing and guidance in all our undertakings. We should often 
pray to the Holy Ghost, for which purpose we might repeat one 
of the beautiful hymns in His honor, to beg His grace to overcome 
temptation, keep the commandments, and know and accomplish 
the Divine Will in all things. 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 


BAPTISMAL PROMISES. 


My dear Children :—There is no spot in church more dear to you 
than the one to which you were brought during the first days of 
your existence and that place is the baptismal font. The gospel of 
this sublime feast of the Blessed Trinity to-day reminds you most 
forcibly of that great day on which by the waters of Baptism you 
were regenerated and born again by the Holy Ghost, and were 
numbered among the children of God and made heirs of heaven. 

Another great grace bestowed upon you in Baptism is that you 
were made Christians, or followers, nay, even members of Jesus 
Christ. For by Baptism you are united to our Blessed Lord in 
a most close and intimate union. In other words you are united 
with Him by Baptism as closely as the branches of a tree are 
united with the parent stem. In the same way as it is from the 
parent trunk that they derive that sap and nourishment which en- 
ables them to produce leaves, and flowers, and fruit, so it is in 
virtue of this union with Jesus Christ that you are able, as long as 
you remain abiding in Him by faith and charity, to produce that 
abundant fruit of virtuous actions which will merit you the rewards 
of a blessed eternity. O happy union, which makes us all one with 
Jesus Christ, and renders even our most ordinary actions pleasing 
and meritorious before God. Yes, my dear boys and girls, to be a 
Christian is a far higher dignity and a greater happiness than any 
which the world can bestow. 

The venerable Peter Ou, who suffered death for the faith in China 
in the year 1814, being arrested and brought before the pagan judge, 
the latter sought by every means to induce him to trample on the 
cross in token of his apostasy. “What harm,” demanded the 
mandarin, “can there be in this? When you leave the court you 
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can be a Christian, if you choose, as you were before.” “Great 
mandarin,” replied the martyr, “you have spoken the truth, though 
you know it not. The character of a Christian is indelible. He 
may violate his law, he may deny his God, but the seal of Baptism 
remains on him forever. To be a Christian is the greatest honor 
any mortal can bear. My life is in your hands, dispose of it as you 
please, but it is useless to tempt me any longer to deny my faith, 
or to renounce a worship which I love from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

This noble profession of faith was soon followed by a sentence 
of death, the generous confessor being condemned to be strangled. 
With eyes filled with tears, he cried out, “Heaven is opened to me; 
there is my country, I see its glory. Yes, my Saviour, I now see 
Thee in reality. Executioner, hasten to procure me this happiness.” 
With these words on his lips the fatal cord was drawn, and his 
soul flew to heaven to receive its crown. 

Children, when you and I and your parents were in front of 
the font we took the oath of faith in the most solemn hour of our 
life. Before God, the priest, and the invisibly present angels, we 
vowed to believe constantly and without doubt in the triune God, 
and in His holy infallible Church. Oh, let us bear in mind, there- 
fore, all the days of our life this solemn promise and remain faith- 
ful to it until death. 

In Baptism we promise to God, in return for so many precious 
graces which He bestows upon us, that we on our part will give 
up all that may lead us to be unfaithful to our duties as Christians; 
in other words we engage to renounce the devil with all his works 
and pomps. By the works of the devil we mean sin, because it is 
his daily and constant work to lead us to offend God. By his 
pomps we mean the empty vanities and deceitful pleasures of the 
world, which are the means which he makes use of to draw us into 
sin. All these we solemnly promise to renounce and shun; and 
as we are not then able, on account of our tender age, to speak or 
act for ourselves, our godfather and our godmother answer for us, 
undertaking in our name those obligations which are necessary to 
enable us to receive the precious grace of Baptism. When we are 
old enough to understand the engagements which our sponsors 
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have undertaken in our name, we should ourselves confirm and 
ratify them, but above all we should be ever careful to make them 
the guiding rule of our lives. 

An American captain, with his three children, lived in a Cath- 
olic family. The children attended the nuns’ school, and, after an 
instruction on the necessity of Baptism, William, the eldest, speak- 
ing to one of the children of the Catholic family, said, “Have you 
been baptized?” “Yes,” replied the other, “in my infancy.” “Then 
baptize me,” said William, “for I might die to-night, and I want 
to go to Heaven.” And it was done; then he in turn baptized his 
two younger sisters. When at length the father returned home, 
all three rushed up to him to tell him what they had done, and to 
beg him also to be baptized. To please them he consented, and was 
baptized. Would to God it may have been serious and formal, for 
three days later he had a sudden death, and appeared before his 
Maker. 

When King Clovis, who was a pagan and had a Christian wife 
by the name of Clotildis, after being successful in battle, was bap- 
tized by St. Remigius, archbishop of Rheims, he was addressed 
thus: “Henceforth adore what you have burned, and burn what 
you have hitherto adored.” Before Baptism we were by original 
sin slaves of the devil, and enemies of Jesus Christ. Henceforth 
we must renounce the devil and be true Christians, faithful servants 
of our Lord. Oh, how happy we should be, if we could carry the 
white robe of Baptismal innocence unspotted before the judgment- 
seat of God, like a St. Aloysius, a St. Stanislaus, a St. Agnes, and 
many other saints. 

St. Francis de Sales, when yet a child, was distinguished alike 
for his lively and cheerful disposition and for his sincere piety. 
At one time he would join with all the ardor of youth in the games 
of his playmates; at another he would gather them about him, and 
with a sweet and engaging air tell them some pious story. Some- 
times he would lead them to the parish church, and arrange them 
in a circle around the sacred font where they had in infancy re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Baptism. “See, my dear companions,” he 
would then say, “this is a spot which ought to be dearer to us than 
any other in the whole world, for here it was that we were made 
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children of God. Come let us sing together the Glory be to the 
Father!” The little band would then join in singing this verse of 
thanksgiving, and would afterwards on bended knees respectfully 
kiss the font. 

Children, with the holy martyrs, let us be willing to suffer every- 
thing, even to die, rather than by infidelity separate ourselves from 
God and become traitors to the baptismal vows. If seducers, in 
sheep’s clothing, wish to approach you flee from them as from 
serpents. For they are murderers of the soul, robbers, who wish 
to snatch from you that which is highest and most precious, your 
holy faith, and with it your happiness in life, your bliss in eternity. 
And should you be insulted, slandered, yes, even deprived of your 
occupation by which you earn your daily bread, tremble not nor 
grow faint. Remember, it is not as much as the holy martyrs 
suffered. Prize above all the treasure of faith, promised in Bap- 
tism to God and the Church, and before friend and foe profess it 
as your greatest glory; esteem it your greatest happiness to be chil- 
dren of the Catholic Church. 














Book Rebiews 


Epitome Theologiae Moralis. Auctore Carolo Telch. (F. Pustet, Neo- 
Eboraci.) 


Dr. Telch, Professor of Moral Theology and Canon Law at the 
Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio, has given in this pocket manual an abbrevia- 
tion of Noldin’s Moral Theology. The purpose of the author has been 
to prepare an easy review of Moral Theology for the use of Confessors 
and Parish Priests. He sums up in brief form the definitions, divisions 
and general principles of Moral Theology. This, fourth, edition of the 
Epitome takes into account the latest legislation of the Church. The 
work will be useful for those who have previously had a thorough training 
in Moral Theology. But it can never be made a substitute for such train- 
ing, nor take the place of Fr. Noldin’s work which it abbreviates. 





‘ Summa Theologiae Moralis. Juxta Codicem Juris Canonici. Vol. III. 
De Sacramentis. Auctore H. Noldin, S.J. (F. Pustet, Neo-Eboraci.) 


This is the twelfth edition of Fr. Noldin’s excellent Moral Theology. 
A new edition was made necessary by the publication of the Code. Last 
year a brief supplement was issued containing the changes necessitated by 
the Code, so that those who already had this work might be able to note 
the variations between the old and the new law. But all users of Noldin 
will be much pleased that a new edition, embodying in the text the latest 
legislation of the Church, is being prepared. The book before us is the 
third volume of this valuable work. It is announced that the first volume 
will be published next spring and the second volume in the fall following. 
All real students of Moral Theology will anxiously look forward to the 
completion of the two remaining volumes. If the work may be considered 
a little expensive, it is, nevertheless, well worth all that it costs, and every 
priest should be provided with it. 


Back to Christ. By Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. (The Paulist Press, New 
York.) 


Doing our best we find it very difficult to see any manifest connection 
between the title of this book and its contents, or to find any real unity of 
plan wrought out in the book. The subtitle, “A Study of His (Christ’s) 
Person and Claims,” does give some clear indications of what is treated 
in the various divisions of the work. It is only after study, however, 
that one can see how the main title and the contents fit together. 

The first three sections of the book, which treat of the divinity of 
Christ as taught by St. Paul, as found in the Gospels and as foreshadowed 
in the Old Testament, are indeed very instructive. In them the student 
will find expressed adequately much to interest and enlighten him. Fr. 
Lattey, it is well known, is a master of the mind of St. Paul, and this 
makes his writings the more valuable. The fourth section is entitled 
“The Christ of Experience.” By this the author means the fruits and 
good results of faith in Christ, “the experience that results from it.” 
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The difference between Fr. Lattey’s idea of the Christ of experience and 
that of the Modernists is this, that he makes this experience a confirmation 
of our faith, whereas they make it a motive of faith. In the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius the author finds a method for this experience of 
Christ. The last section of the book deals with St. Paul’s teaching on 
the ritual of the Eucharist, on the Real Presence, on the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and, on the effect in the soul of Holy Communion. 


A Handbook of Moral Theology. Vol. III. By the Reverend A. Koch, 
D.D. Adapted and Edited by Arthur Preuss. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis.) 


This present volume of Dr. Koch’s Moral Theology treats of man’s 
duty to himself. Subjects of great practical importance are treated and 
questions arising from modern conditions receive due consideration. In ~ 
the first part we find useful discussions of Man’s duties to his physical, 
mental and moral self. In Part Second such topics as Vocation, The 
Duty of Labor, The Right and Duty of Acquiring and Possessing Property, 
Duties in Regard to Honor, are all handled in a manner both interesting 
and instructive. We hope the subsequent volumes of this series will 
prove of equal practical value. 


The Catholic Home Annual for 1920. (Benziger Bros., New York.) 


Besides the almanac and the calendar of feast days for 1920, this 
excellent annual contains its usual amount of pious and instructive reading 
matter and of beautiful illustrations. There are well-written articles on 
Blessed Joan of Arc, The Feasts of the Year, The Rosary, Subiaco, 
Cradle of the Benedictine Order. Interspersed with the more serious 
matter are short stories and poems from noted writers. This attractive 
annual should be in every Catholic home. 


A Catholic Social Platform. By the Reverend Joseph Husslein, S.J., 
Ph.D. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 


Father Husslein has published in pamphlet form a summary of social 
principles drawn from official pronouncements of the Holy Sea and of 
Catholic prelates in various countries. To facilitate a study of the points 
of this platform references are constantly made to the author’s two books 
“World Problems” and “Democratic Industry.” 


De Indulgentiis. Manuale Theorico-Practicum. Ad Norman Codicis 
Juris Canonici. Auctore P. Ludovico I. Fanfani, O.P. (Desclée et Socii, 
Romae.) 


In the brief compass of a little over one hundred pages the author 
presents an exposition of the teaching of the Church on the subject of 
Indulgences, and an explanation of the conditions required for gaining 
them. He treats first of Indulgences in general, of their nature, kinds, 
subject, history, of the power of the Church to grant them, etc.; then he 
considers various Indulgences in particular and their special conditions. 

The doctrine of Indulgences has been much misunderstood and mis- 
represented outside the Church. The explanation of that doctrine con- 
tained in this little volume supplies a ready answer to objections built 
on ignorance or prejudice. 
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Another practical advantage of the book is the helpful directions it 
contains for partaking of the Spiritual Treasure of the Church. Not a 
few modifications have been introduced by recent legislation in the require- 
ments for gaining Indulgences. Therefore, a short work like the present 
one, summing up as it does all this necessary information, will be sure to 
be found most useful. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children. Edited by Joseph Buck- 
ham Bishop. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


It would be unnecessary to add anything to the knowledge which every 
intelligent person in the United States has regarding the public career 
of Theodore Roosevelt. He was so long before the eyes of his people, 
his great deeds and public virtues were so manifest to the world, his 
vast and uncommon services to mankind were so universally recognized, 
that it would seem superfluous to dwell on them. 

But there was another side to this great man with which the public 
was not so well acquainted. All knew, indeed, that he was a noble 
husband, a devoted father, a faithful friend. All knew that he loved not 
only his own but all children; but the depth and extent of his devotedness 
to his family and his wondrous ability to adapt himself to the interests 
and inclinations of childhood are only now becoming fully known. He 
was a man surely marvellous in the multiplicity and flexibility of his 
character. It is difficult to recall any other great figure in our history 
who combined in a single personality such a multitude of great and simple 
qualities—qualities which made him at once the foremost man of his 
nation, and endeared him universally to the hearts of the old and the 
young alike. 

The volume before us, which contains the letters written by Mr. Roose- 
velt to his children during a period of about a dozen years, exhibits 
beautifully the traits of character that adorned the home life of this great 
American. No one can read these letters without conceiving greater 
admiration and affection for one, who, while a great leader in public 
affairs, was at the same time a model exponent of those high domestic 
virtues on which depend the happiness of the family and the security of 
the state. 


The Future Life in the Light of Modern Inquiry. By Samuel McComb, 
D.D. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


This work endeavors to show how the religious, ethical and scientific 
proofs for immortality supplement each other. The author’s method is 
clear and argumentative. He gives, first of all, a plain declaration of 
what should be understood by immortality; and then, having pointed out 
what he considers defective arguments, and having summed up the hin- 
drances to the acceptance of the doctrine, he proceeds to develop what 
appears to his judgment the principal proofs of the soul’s immortal life, 
viz., the Resurrection of Christ, the moral nature of man, and the results 
of psychic research. 

There are many good points and thoughts in the book, for example, that 
the miracle of the Resurrection is a confirmation of the Truth of the 
Saviour’s teaching regarding immortality, and that virtue so often unre- 
warded in this life demands another life in which to find its recompense. 
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It is regrettable, however, that the author finds no support for this vital 
subject in the ancient arguments drawn from the nature of the soul itself, 
which must ever constitute the chief natural groundwork of the doctrine 
of immortality. But since the author counts Immanuel Kant as one of 
the greatest of speculative geniuses, it is not wonderful that he undervalues 
and neglects those sound and enduring proofs which have their root in 
the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. On the other hand, to place reliance 
on evidence supplied by psychic research is surely to rest this weighty 
matter on very feeble props. 


Model English. Book II. The Qualities of Style. By Francis P. Don- 
nelly, S.J. (Allyn & Bacon, New York.) 

This volume, together with a previous one on Jmitation and Analysis, 
takes the student of the Secondary school over the whole field of English 
Composition. Fr. Donnelly has the right idea with regard to the proper 
method of teaching English. If one desires successfully to learn a trade 
in the world, to become, for example, a carpenter, machinist or plumber, 
he goes to one who is supposed to be skilled in these matters, he takes 
instructions, he watches and observes the way things are done, and then 
proceeds to imitate what the master says and does, until finally by absorb- 
ing the latter’s ideas and methods the apprentice, after much diligent 
attention and practise, becomes in turn a skilled worker himself. “Model 
English” proceeds on exactly the same principles. It indicates the various 
qualities and defects of styles and subjoins models taken from the best 
authors according to which the student is to learn and perfect his art. 
These two practical books should be used in every Catholic school. 


Catholic Soldiers. By Sixty Chaplains and Many Others. By Rev. 
Charles Plater, S.J. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 

The author asks: How has the religion of Catholic soldiers stood the 
test of war? He allows the chaplains from Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the United States to answer the 
question. The consensus of opinion shows that they were usually well 
instructed and always eager for the ministrations of the priest. Even the 
careless or the hardened were aroused from their lethargy either by the 
proximity of death or the good example of their fellows. The American 
troops are especially commended. One English chaplain writes: “The 
American soldiers, beyond all others, are accessible to the priest. They 
do not wait to be ‘hunted up,’ and have no ‘shyness.’” The work is a 
valuable contribution to the Catholic war library. 


A Living Wage. By Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York.) 

Professor Ryan of the Catholic University has revised this book, orig- 
inally issued by him in 1906. Sections now irrelevant or obsolete have 
been omitted, and new matter is added. It is a clear and logical pre- 
sentation of a most important, economic question from the Catholic stand- 
point. In this time of unrest, employers and employees can find many 
helpful suggestions in the well-edited pages of this admirable work. 
Every library should have it on its shelves, every family should peruse and 
digest it. It is the standard authority on the wage question from the 
Christian view-point. 
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The Modern World. From Charlemagne to the Present Time. Part I, 
re Rev. Francis S. Betten, S.J. Part II, by Rev. Alfred K. Kauffmann, S.J. 

llyn & Bacon, Boston and New York.) 

The story of the nations from Charlemagne to the conclusion of the 
World’s War is accurately and carefully told in these two volumes. A 
short summary of ancient times, from the birth of Christ, is prefixed to 
the first volume. The topics are treated briefly yet comprehensively, and 
all extraneous and superfluous explanations are omitted. The history of 
the United States is scarcely mentioned, except in its relations with the 
other nations. This no doubt will be corrected in another volume or a 
succeeding edition. It is a good, reliable work, well printed and neatly 
bound. A series of colored maps and many finely executed cuts add to 
the excellence of the work. Catholic high schools and colleges should 
welcome this timely book. 


Man’s Great Concern: The Management of Life. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 

This work should be widely circulated among the clergy and laity. It 
lays down sound principles of ethics and morality and shows the reader 
how to apply them to his daily life. In this age of unrest, when pagan 
ideals are proposed as the panacea for every evil, the wholesome doctrines 
so simply enumerated in this little work should guide every earnest man 
and woman along the straight and narrow path of rectitude. The new 
edition is bound in both, cloth and paper, and the pamphlet may be pur- 
chased at a nominal price of thirty-five cents. For missions and for the 
instruction of converts it will supply a long-felt need. 


Phases of Irish History. By Eoin MacNiell. (M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin; 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 

Women of Ninety-Eight. By Mrs. Thomas Concannon, A.M. (M. H. 
Gill & Co., Dublin; B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 

The Soul of Ireland. By W. J. Lockington, S.J. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) 

The just demands of the Irish people for self-determination has brought 
Ireland and her cause to the attention of the entire world. The per- 
verted history of the past, edited mainly by her enemies, has found many 
readers, and has served to alienate the sympathies of other nations or to 
distort her real history. These three books shed light on the origin and 
achievements of the race, their devotion to religion and learning, and 
their heroism through the centuries of woe. 

Professor MacNiell, of the National University, in a series of lectures 
treats of the ancient Irish, the introduction and effects of Christianity and 
the successive invasions by Northman and Norman. He corrects many 
prevalent errors, mostly idle traditions borrowed from Greece and Rome, 
which have crept into the history of the early period of colonization, 
and shows the real character of the people from whom the Irish race is 
derived. It is a scholarly and interesting work and must be read by 
every student anxious to know the real history of this brave nation. 

Mrs. Concannon, departing from the familiar methods, tells the story of 
the sacrifices of the mothers, sisters and wives of the men who fought 
and died in Ninety-Eight. In a pathetic chapter she relates the revolting 
details of the murder and ravishment of thousands of unknown heroines 
by the infamous yeomen, aided and abetted by English officers and soldiery. 
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It is a pathetic recital, yet it illustrates the loyalty and devotion of the 
Irish women in the past and explains the part taken by them in the present 
agitation for Irish freedom. 

Father Lockington, an Australian priest, shows the religious fervor of 
the Irish race, especially at the present time. Their devotion and piety, 
their fortitude and resignation in sorrow, are sketched since the days of 
St. Patrick. The author has written a beautiful and loving tribute to the 
Catholics of Erin, and every man and woman of Irish birth or blood will 
smile and weep perusing its pages, until the smile and the tear blend in 
the rainbow of hope, so exquisitely depicted in the last chapter. Surely 
God has some reward in store for such loyal and worthy sons and 
daughters. 


In a Mediaeval Library. A Study in Pre-Reformation Religious Litera- 
ture. By Gertrude Robinson. (Sands & Co., London and Edinburgh; B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 

To justify the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century, its promoters 
and followers have heaped calumnies on the so-called “Dark Ages,” when 
ignorance and superstition are said to have been rife, and education and 
literature at a low ebb. Thanks to many learned Catholic, and some fair- 
minded Protestant, writers, the mirage has dissolved, and the greatness 
and excellence of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries stand revealed. 
The authoress of this delightful book enumerates many authors who 
brought glory to the English literature of the period before the rebellion 
of Henry the Eighth, and prints many interesting selections from their 
works. It should be widely circulated, especially among those contami- 
nated by the poison of present-day teachers of history and literature. It 
is well written and judiciously arranged, and will appeal to every reader 
no matter how humble his education. 


Credo. A Short Exposition of Catholic Belief. By Rt. Rev. A. Le Roy. 
Translated by E. Leahy. (Frederick Pustet Co., New York.) 

The Bishop of Alinda is recognized as an erudite scholar and a brilliant 
writer, and his published works have enjoyed great popularity in all 
European countries. The present book has been well and faithfully trans- 
lated by E. Leahy and edited by Father O’Niell, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature of the National University of Ireland. It is a 
brief, but orthodox, explanation of Christian belief, couched in language 
which will appeal to every reader. The Catholic will find it a valuable 
compendium of theological doctrine, the non-Catholic, a light to guide 
him through the mazes of prejudice and uncertainty, to the truths of 
God’s revealed religion. Priest and layman will find it a valuable com- 
panion. 


Books and Authors 
Willie Frank of Stedley. By M. De L. Kennedy. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York.) 
This is an ideal story for small children. Every healthy boy and girl 
will revel in the interesting career of Willie, the good nature of his uncle, 
and the boyish pranks of his playmates. 


Meditations on the Psalms. By Rev. Ronald A. Knox. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


The writer, a convert recently ordained to the priesthood, and author 
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of “A Spiritual Aeneid,” treats some favorite psalms from a devotional 
standpoint. The work is not exegetical but rather spiritual. Priests and 
religious will find it helpful. 


The American Cathedral. By Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., Bishop 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 

To make the Cathedral a real power, “capable of accomplishing what 
the parish church does not and cannot undertake,” is the raison détre of 
this little brochure. Unfortunately the Bishop does not understand the 
spirit which vitalized the great cathedrals of the Middle Ages, and which 
is the essential rule of procedure in the Catholic cathedrals of to-day. 
To adopt the regulations of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries would 
be an excellent solution for his difficulties. 


Stories of Great Heroes. By Rev. James Higgins. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) 

The life history of sixteen Catholic discoverers, explorers, and mission- 
aries is briefly, simply and correctly related in this handy little volume. 
The questions on the text, and the correlated studies at the end of each 
chapter will make it a helpful book for the classroom. The introduction 
of Sir Francis Drake, pirate and Protestant, friend of Queen Elizabeth 
and partner in her crimes, amongst this galaxy of Catholic heroes is a 
deep mystery. 


Facing Danger. By Francis J. Finn, S.J. (Benziger Bros., New York.) 
The latest addition to the series of boys’ stories from the pen of this 


gifted author. Like its predecessors, it is intensely interesting and should | 
be welcomed and read by every healthy, fun-loving boy. 


The Things Immortal. By Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S.J. (Benziger 
Bros.) 


Deals with incidents of every-day life and supplies spiritual thoughts for 
every-day reading. It is interesting and practical and will be useful for 
the clergy and the laity. 


Incense of the Soul. By Rev. Alfred Rung. (Catholic Union Store, 
Buffalo.) 

A little booklet treating of mental and vocal prayer. It is an excellent 
handbook for the laity. 

Poems. By Francis X. Doyle, S.J. (Peter Reilly, Philadelphia.) 

A delicate little garland of verse, dealing with subjects religious and 
secular, with the spiritual chord predominating. 

The New Method of Religious Instruction. By Rev. Joseph F. Jacobs, 
Ph.D. (Our Mother of Good Council Church, Buffalo.) 

A simple explanation of the principal truths of faith, written in attrac- 
tive style. 


How to Serve Mass. 

Religion. By Rev. R. Frail. 

The Conversion of Jules Lowell. 
The Conversion of Isidore Goschler. 


Late pamphlets issued by the Catholic Truth Society of London. 
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Books Received 
Women of Ninety-Eight. By Mrs. Thomas Concannon, A.M. (B. Herder, 
St. Louis.) 
Phases of Irish History. By Orin MacNiell. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 


The Modern World. By Rev. Francis S. Betten, S.J., and Rev. Alfred K. 
Kauffmann, S.J. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston.) 


Man’s Great Concern. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York.) 


Willie Frank of Stedley. By M. D. Kennedy. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York.) 


A Living Wage. By Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D. (Macmillan Co., New 
York.) 

In a Mediaeval Library. By Gertrude Robinson. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 

Credo. By Rt. Rev. A. Le Roy. (F. Pustet, New York.) 


Mary, the Mother. By Blanche M. Kelly. (Encyclopedia Press, New 
York.) 


Greek Grammar. By Rev. Francis M. Connell, S.J. (Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston.) 
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